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Vor. VII. APRIL. No. 4. 


MISS HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


We are sure our readers will be gratified to see the portrait 
of this distinguished lady in our work ; the more, as it is ex- 
pected she will visit our country in the course of a few months. 
It is a rare countenance ; the broad forehead impressed with 
an air of profound thought, and the perceptive organs largely 
developed, show the acute observation of the natural philoso- 
pher, united with strong reasoning powers —and then the 
bland expression of benevolence, and imagination, with their 
softening influence, and the elevation of the head in the region 
of reverence denote that warmth, energy and devotedness in 
the cause of piety and human happiness, which have so uni- 
formly marked the writings of this lady. 

We cannot better gratify the curiosity of our readers respect- 
ing the circumstances which have contributed to give direction 
to the literary talents of Miss Martineau, than by the insertion 
of an extract from her own letter, written to M. Maurice, a 
French gentleman, who was engaged in translating her works 
on Political Economy, for the benefit of the people of France. 

‘T was born in the month of June, 1802. The following are the principal 
circumstances which have combined to give me a taste for literary pursuits : 
my health, now perfectly good, was extremely delicate in my childhood; 
have been, ever since that period, afflicted with an infirmity (deafness) which, 
without absolutely depriving me of all intercourse with the world, has forced 


me to seek occupations and pleasures within myself: lastly, that which has 
contributed to it more than all the rest, is the affection subsisting between 
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146 Miss Harriet Martineau. 


i 
me and that one of my brothers whose age is nearest to my own, and who 
ie adopted one of the learned professions. 
if ‘ The first work that 1 published was a little volume ,entitled ‘ Devotional 
Exercises,’ for the use of young persons. It appeared in 1822, and its suc- 
cess encouraged me to let it be fo'lowed soon by another of the same descrip- 
h tion, entitled ‘ Addresses, with Prayers and Hymns, ‘for the use of Families 
. and Schools.’ About this time a circumstance occurred which was the origin 
wl of that series of tales you are now engaged in translating. A country book- 
a seller asked me to compose for him some little work of fiction; I thought that 
‘. 7 I might join the useful to the agreeable, as I had the choice of the subject, if 
I could show the folly of the populace of Manchester, who had just been 
aa destroying the machinery, to the great detriment of the manufacturers, on 
; which their bread depended. { produced a little story, entitled ‘ The Riot- 
' ers,’ and the following year another, on wages, called ‘The Turn Out.’ 
. | I was far from suspecting, while | wrote them, that wages and machinery 
} had anything to do with political economy ; I do not even know whether 1 
had ever heard the name of that science. It was not till some time after- 
wards, that reading Mrs Marcet’s ‘ Conversatious on Political Economy,’ | 
perceived that I had written political economy, as M. Jourdain spoke prose, 
. without knowing it. Mrs Marcet’s excellent work suggested to me the idea 
_ that if some principles of the science had been successfully laid down in a 
cm narrative form, all might be so equally well. From that moment | was con- 
a tinually talking with my mother and the brother whom I have mentioned to 
ou, of the plan which | am at present executing. Nevertheless, | had no 
riend in the literary world, which is indispensable towards gaining the con- 
fidence of the booksellers. No one who could be of any use to me would 
pay any attention to my plan. Really 1 cannot complain much of this; it 
must, | own, have appeared whimsical enough, and, all things considered, of 
very doubtful success. I am far from regretting this delay, which has ena- 
bled me to exercise myself in different kinds of composition, and has left me 
time to acquire some knowledge of the world, a thing so necessary to the i 
truth of descriptions so varied as mine must be. i 
‘ During the three years which preceded the publication of my tales, I 
was constantly writing on different subjects; | was, besides, employed in 
reviewing works on metaphysics and theology in the Monthly Repository, a 
periodical, the editor of which, the Rev. W. J. Fox,is, after my brother : 
James, the steadiest friend and the best guide that I have ever had in literature 
and in philosophy. I published, besides, in 1830, the ‘ Traditions of Pales- 
tine.’ Inthe course of the following year, the Association of Unitarian Dis- 
senters, to whom I belong, printed three essays of mine, which had obtained 
prizes, and which were addressed to the Catholics, the Jews, and the Ma- 
hometans. Meantime I had quite made up my mind to risk the publication 
of my ‘ Illustrations of Political Economy.’ The plan had been rejected by 
the Society for the Diffusion or Useful Knowledge, though only two or three 
of the members had paid any attention to it. No bookseller of any reputa- 
tion would hear of my work, and when the recommendation of the literary 
man I have mentioned had determined one to attempt the enterprise, it was 2 
begun, a thousand voices uniting to announce that it would not succeed. At 
the end of one month success was certain. 
4 ‘ I was sure that it would be so; not that I exaggerated my talents: I am 
| as far as pia ton thinking that this work has succeeded because it has been 


written by me; but I think that the want of such a work was felt so much 
by the public, that it was sure to be caught up with eagerness. This conviction 

ve me the courage to undertake it, and its being so well timed is suffi- 
cient by itself to explain the great number of copies which have been sold. 

‘My intention at first was only to publish twentyfour tales ; but as the 
taxes are a subject towards which the public mind is particularly directed 
at present, and as there is the greatest necessity that the people should be 
enlightened with regard to them, | have resolved to enlarge my plan and to 


4 go as far as thirty tales. 
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‘ As it has been erroneously supposed that my work was finished before I 
began the publication of it, I am glad to have an opportunity of telling you, 
that I only write each tale in the month before it is printed, that may have 
the advantage of the newest discoveries upon the subject of which | treat. 
No one but myself sees them before they are goes to the printer, and no one 
has ever helped me in their compilation. |My brother, the only individual 
whose assistance I could accept, lives at Liverpool. I cannot therefore con- 
sult him. Last autumn I quitted Norwich for London, where I intend to 
remain. 

‘ Besides my Tales, which appear monthly, I have just undertaken a little 
series of four numbers of our system of Poor Laws, which will be circulated 
by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. The first, entitled 
‘The Parish,’ came out a fortnight ago ; the second will be published in the 
course of the summer. 

‘ There is not at present any portrait of me published, but Finden is engrav- 
ing 6ne on steel, which will, I believe, soon be out. 

‘I think I have answered all your questions ; nothing remains but to assure 
you of the interest with which I shall see your translation. I shall be happy 
to own myself indebted to you, if, through your means, I can render to the 
French people the services that my countrymen have allowed me to render 
to them. 

‘I am, Sir, very sincerely yours, &c. 
Harriet Martineau.’ 


IMPORTANCE OF STUDYING THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 


Extract from Dr Adam Clarke. 


Wuar a pity, that the best part of the lives of so many of our youth should 
be spent, if not wasted, in studies and languages, that in ninetynine cases 
out of a hundred, serve only to pass through the forms of schools and colleges 
and however they may have acquitted themselves in Greek and Latin, 
Mathematics, and a still inefficient ristotelarian Philosophy, enter upon 
life with scarcely a requisite for passing honorably and usefully through it ; 
many of them not being able properly to read, scarcely at all to analyze and 
hardly to spell their mother tongue ! P 

Parents would do well to inquire most pointedly into the character and 
qualifications of the boarding schools te which they send their daughters ; 
and the academies and colleges to which they send their sons. Let them 
never sacrifice their sterling coin for the tinsel lackering and gilding of learn- 
ing. Let them give all diligence that their children may be taught what 
will make them useful to themselves, profitable to others, and respectable in 
society. As to boarding schools, | may beg humbly to look into them at some 
future time. I say nothing to the necessity of attending to the advice of the 
wise man, * Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart fromit.’ This, I believe, was never better understood than 
in the present age, and at no time more practically applied, and hence there 
is at this time a greater proportion of moral and pious youths than was ever 
before in this conntry, or is now in any other country inthe world. To 
Gop be praise forever. 
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148 Fashion. 


FASHION. 


BY MATHEW CAREY. 


Fasuion is a most arbitrary, inexorable, and capricious 
tyrant. She rarely consults comfort, convenience, or com- 
mon sense in her high behests, particularly respecting cos- 
tume ; and her dictates are as implicitly obeyed when she 
violates all three, as when she (as sometimes, though rarely, 
occurs) consults one or all of them. 

She ordered our dandies, two or three years since, to discard 
the tops of their gigs — and ‘quick, presto, and be gone’ — 
they disappeared. You might see from fifty to a hundred 
of these exquisites driving along at the rate of ten or twelve 
miles an hour ; and, not having the fear of a coup de soliel 
before their eyes, exposed without shelter to the scorching rays 
of a broiling sun, and when the wind suddenly veered round to 
the eastward and a shower of rain poured down, they were 
often drenched to the skin. It was all of little importance. 
The stern commands of fashion were irresistible. At 
length, a year or two since, common sense, on this point, 
deserted fashion — and the gigs of dandies, like those of more 
rational people, assumed their former protective covering, to 
secure their owners from sun and rain. 

It is not long since it was fashionable for exquisites to wear 
chemises of coarse fabric, which might well become porters, 
draymen, or sailors, in preference to fine Irish linen. A dandy 
would have been ashamed, at that period, to appear in one 
of those garments made of the finest cambric. This mis- 
erable fashion has passed away. 

For years, time out of mind, the ladies, in the coldest days 
of winter, when the thermometer was at 30, or 40, or 50 de- 
grees above zero, went abroad in clothes as light as gentlemen 
wear in the dog days. Hence, catarrhs and consumptions 


* There gre few enterprises so hopeless as contests with fashion, in which 
the opponents are not only made confident by their numbers and strong by their 
union, but are hardened by contempt of their antagonist whom they always 
look upon as a wretch of low notions, contracted views, mean conversation, 
and narrow fortune; who envies the elevation which he cannot reach ; 
who would gladly embitter the happiness which his inelegance or indigence 
denies him to partake, and who has no other end in his advice than to re- 
venge his own mortification, by hindering those whom their birth and taste 
have set above him, from the enjoyment of their superiority, and bringing 
them down to a level with himself —Rambler, Vol. I. p. 88. 
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were prevalent — doctor’s bills increased in families where 
there were young ladies —and lovely women, of from eighteen 
to twentyfour, who were admirably adapted to make good 
wives and mothers, were hurried to a premature grave. In 
vain humanity and prudence united their voices against this 
suicidal practice. At length, within two or three years, fashion 
has taken a totally opposite direction; and ladies are now 
encumbered with a mass of covering which must oppress those 
who are of a truly feminine conformation. This fashion, 
though certainly, as far as my judgment goes, rather uncom- 
fortable, yet has the great advantage over the former, that it 
tends to preserve the health and guard against the mass of 
diseases which the former fashion entailed on the sex, and I 
deceive myself greatly if it has not produced a material change 
in the looks of our belles. ‘They certainly appear more bloom- 
ing, fresh colored, and exhibit more of embonpoint than 
they did a few years ago. ‘This may appear a fantastical idea, 
but it is undoubtedly correct. Exposed as ladies formerly 
were, to the inclemency of the weather, particularly at night 
coming out of close hall rooms, they were extremely subject 
to catarrhs and chills, and every person knows how great an 
inroad indisposition makes on the countenance of delicate fe- 
males. Indeed, examples are to be found among the more 
robust sex, of the most perceptible change in the appearance 
of a man, by two or three days indisposition, and that indispo- 
sition often not of avery severe character. ‘The position I 
have assumed is thus rendered a priort probable — and clear 
I am, that it is fully confirmed by the fact. We have at pre- 
sent scarcely any of those spectral looking young ladies, who 
forinerly were so numerous and whose countenances excited 
pity. To one rosy cheek girl that used to grace our public 
walks five years since, there are at least three at present. 

Fashion orders that when you give a party, you collect such 
crowds as to be pressed so close together that they are almost 
deprived of locomotion. ‘The more dense the crowd, the 
more fashionable. Such collections in the Kraals of the Hot- 
tentots, would excite the wonder and the pity of a Diogenes or 
an Heraclitus. 

I might go on in the enumeration to a great length, but I 
shall leave others to glean after me, and shall conclude with 
some animadversions on a custom, which, though innocuous 
as regards the wealthy, operates perniciously on a class of 
society ill calculated to bear the burdens it imposes —I mean 
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the custom of assuming mourning costume in the event of the 
decease of near relations. Few have an idea how oppressively 
this fashion operates occasionally. 

Let us suppose the case of the death of the head of a large 
family, of moderate means, on whose industry that family 
depended, and who had a pretty difficult task to perform this 
imperative duty. At this inauspicious moment, when their 
means of living are suddenly cut off, they are called upon by 
tyrant custom to make a sacrifice of to fifty, sixty, or eighty 
dollars, in proportion to the number in the family for mourn- 
ing dresses, and this in addition to doctor’s bills, medicines, 
coffin, &c, &c. This takes place, too, at a time when the grief 
caused by the loss of a protector enfeebles their minds and ener- 
gies, and in some measure disqualifies them from attending to the 
ordinary occupations of the family. Surely this is a sore 
grievance, a nuisance which ought to be abated by common 
consent. The folly of the custom is enhanced by the fact, 
that no distinction is made between the most estimable hus- 
band or father, and the most worthless — between the husband 
who has performed all the duties of his sphere of life, with the 
most scrupulous regard to propriety, and the wretch who for 
ten or a dozen years, has been a curse and a scourge to his 
wife and children, and a disgrace to human nature. How 
many cases occur, in which, if the real feelings of the heart 
were known, emblems of rejoicing on the part of the wife, for 
her happy deliverance from a worthless tyrant, would be far 
more just and appropriate. 

After so much speculation, let me, before I close, state one 
or two facts which shed strong light on this subject — facts 
of which hundreds of parallel cases are from time to time to be 
found in our cities. B. C. was a clerk in a counting-house 
and had a salary of $600 per annum. He had a wife and 
five children, to the latter of whom he gave a good tducation, 
which averaged about twenty dollars for each. His rent was 
about two hundred dollars a year. The remaining three hun- 
dred were enough, with rigid economy, to enable him to clothe 
his family,decently, and furnish his table. He was unable to 
make any adequate provision for unfavorable contingencies. 
He had been enabled to lay by, in asaving fund society, one 
hundred dollars. Last spring, soon after he had provided him- 
self, his wife and children, with suitable dresses for the season, 
which swallowed up very nearly every dollar he was worth, he 
was suddenly taken ill, lingered for nearly three months — con- 
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tracted a debt for medical attendance, &c, &c, and finally died. 
The funeral expenses, as may be supposed, were considerable, 
and were all contracted for oncredit. A heavy debt arose in 
this way, and in addition, a cruel, grinding custom demanded 
that the clothes recently provided, should be laid aside, and 
additional debts be contracted to provide mourning. At length 
some of the creditors, more necessitous or more cruel than the 
rest, sued the widow, got judgment, seized all her slender pro- 
perty, and threw her and her children on the world. The 
mother set up a second rate boarding house — the usual refuge 
of poor widows, and can barely make the scanty means of 
living. 

Can a word be said in defence of a custom which frequently 
produces such oppressive effects ? 

What is to be done in such a case? Ought not so perni- 
cious a custom be done away?. How is this very desirable 
object to be effected ? Let the higher orders who introduce 
sO many expensive and ingenious customs, and whose influence 
is all powerful, lend their aid in rescuing us from this tyranny. 

Another real and striking case remains to be told. R. B., 
who had commenced his career, a sober man, was unfortunate- 
ly, at length, seduced into base company — became intemper- 
ate — squandered his property — neglected his business and 
his family — became very poor and miserable — and, after 
leading this life for ten or a dozen years — finally died, and 
left his family without a dollar. Custom required that his 
widow who had four children, should provide herself and them 
with mourning to express their grief, forsooth! for their de- 
liverance from a man, whose death was one of the greatest 
blessings that heaven could bestow on them —as the event 
fully proved. The widow, who is now living, possessed, and 
still possesses great energy of character, and undertook the 
management of the concern — provided a suitable foreman — 
paid great attention to her business — gained the regard and 
support of numerous and valuable customers, and is at present 
in a highly prosperous situation. Was it not truly absurd for 
her to simulate grief for the departure of a man, the preserva- 
tion of whose life would have been the perpetuation of her 
misery, and wretchedness, and that of her children ? 


Philadelphia, Feb. 16. 1834. 
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The Three Twilights. 


THE THREE TWILIGHTS. 


How glorious is the hour, when first 
The world from sleep is waking — 

When in the east a few faint rays 
Denote that day is breaking! 

And then, when from the Ocean’s verge | 
A broader light is gushing, 

And brilliantly the sea and sky 
With vermil dye are blushing ; 

When stars withdraw their gentle light, 
The moon her brightness veiling, 

And, tinged with glory, to the south 
The clouds of night are sailing ; 

When birds pour forth their melody 
To hail the early dawning, 

And all the world doth seem to greet 
The twilight of the morning ! 


When winter days have passed away, 
And loos’d the ice-lock’d fountains — 
When trees put forth their tender leaves, 
And verdure clothes the mountains; 
When in the valley or the plain, 
The first fresh flowers are springing, 
And joyously the lightsome bird 
From branch to branch is winging ; 
When cheerfully along their way 
The woodland rills are flowing, 
And with a pleasant melody 
The western winds are blowing — 
How much of gladness fills the world ! 
How happy every creature ! 
How doth the twilight of the year, 
Bedeck with smiles all nature ! 


How much the twilight of the year, 
And twilight of the morning, 

Are like that happy time in life — 
Our childhood’s early dawning ! 


When, unknown care, and unknown pain, 
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The heart is free and lightest, 
And every hope, and every joy, 
And all things shine forth brightest ! 
When all the past hath no regret — 
The present void of sorrow — 
And not an anxious thought is there 
Of what may come tomorrow : 
O, well it were, if thus through life — 
All care and wo at distance, 
We could live on, as free as at 
The twilight of existence ! I, 


IS POETRY PROFITABLE TO THE WRITER? 


‘Is poetry profitable to the writer?’ inquired an embryo 
author of one whose experience as a writer had the reputation 
of having been rather successful. ‘ No, not in dollars and cents,’ 
was the answer. ‘ You had better do anything else, if making 
money be your object,save and except working for the slop- 
shops. 

‘But I am fond of scribbling rhymes — yet if I thought this 
propensity might not be of any use to myself or others, my sense 
of duty would oblige me to suppress it,’ remarked the other. 

‘T did not say it would be useless— only not profitable in 
the pecuniary sense of profit. I think there are better and 
higher motives than worldly gain which should be made our 
rule of conduct. Poetry, or the writing of it rather, has a 
tendency to elevate our thoughts and feelings by demanding, 
as it were, the expression of lofty and generous emotions. It 
thus strengthens our love of the grand, pure, and beautiful in 
art, character, and nature. As a mental exercise, also, it is 
useful, because it requires a thorough knowledge of language, 
and obliges the versifier toexamine words and idioms, and learn 
the most condensed, striking, beautiful and harmonious manner 
of expressing ideas. This verbal study is by no means of small 
importance. 

‘ The writing of poetry does good also by beguiling sorrow, or 
by giving pleasure to those we love. ‘These considerations have 
always led me rather to encourage the poetic temperament of 
youth, but chiefly as a means of improvement to their own 
minds and hearts.” 
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THE COUNTRY COUSIN. 


BY MRS JANE E. LOCKE. 


‘ 
Is good without a name ; vileness is so ; 
The property by what it is should go, 
Not by the title.’ — Shakspeare. 


‘Dear me, I wish Susan Heyward had staid at home, 
Ellen,’ said Mary Lacy, ‘for Iam sure she will be nothing 
but a mortification to us the whole time she stays in the city. 
And then our party tomorrow evening — bless me, must we 
invite her to our party ? 

‘I have just been thinking,’ said Ellen, ‘that there may be 
a way to get rid of it. We can omit to invite her, and then 
call on her and say that our company was very select, alto- 
gether unlike that to which she has been accustomed, and 
that she would not have enjoyed herself had she been here— 
or, there are a thousand other apologies which we can conjure 
up between this time and that, so let’s trouble ourselves no 
more about it; for you know she has a good heart and will 
overlook it all in us, if we treat her politely during the re- 
mainder of her stay in the city.’ 

‘Any how, ‘replied Emeline, ‘I would not invite her, and 
let the apologies take care of themselves. Suppose she takes 
it in dudgeon, (by the way, she is just one of that kind of per- 
sons who will not) so much the better for us, for ’tis the 
trouble and mortification of introducing her into our society 
that we wish to get rid of, and what can more effectually pre- 
vent it than this.’ 

‘Oh, well,’ said Mary, ‘if she should take offence — and 
you know we must not offend her on our father’s account, the 
only daughter of his only sister, and he has always possessed 
such an affection for her, that we should incur his lasting dis- 
pleasure should we neglect her.’ 

‘ Then shere is no other way, is there,’ again replied Eme- 
line, but to invite her, and let her come, for come she will if 
invited, undoubtedly, in her full country garb, with all her 
whims and oddities abundantly displayed? Mercy on us, I 
wish such people had common sense and could see when and 
where they were not wanted. And then, too, what will 
Monroe think of us? I would not have him know we have 
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such a cousin for the world, and if her presence here has not 
the excuse of relationship, ’twill be worse still.’ 

The above dialogue was held in the back parlor of the 
Lacy’s the evening previous to the contemplated party: Mr 
Lacy, or, in respect to his oflice, Judge Lacy, held an undis- 
puted claim to the first rank in the city of ———._ A wife 
and three daughters, the youngest eighteen years of age, con- 
stituted the whole family. ‘The eldest daughter, Mary, might 
have been in reality a beauty, and they all had been in turn 
admired and flattered and caressed. ‘They all had that stiff 
preciseness of manners which is called genteel, lady-like ; 
could all sing and dance, and thrum the piano; all had a smat- 
tering of French, Italian, and Spanish ; all had a natural taste 
for dress, and gratified it, through every changing mode. In 
short, did mere fashionable accomplishments constitute the 
lady, they had each and all an undisputed claim to the title. 
But there are those who will join with me in saying this is not 
the fact, whose every day observation and experience proves it is 

ot ; they had yet to learn that virtue and real greatness of 
mind, in a garb however humble, can stand unawed in presence 
of the mighty of the earth, and command an admiration more 
enduring than they who bow down to the pomp and splendor 
of the world, and worship the flipperies and fooleries of fashion. 
I would there were not their like, but unfortunately may be 


classed with them too many of those who pass for well-bred - 


and accomplished both in town and city ; who eat, and drink, 
and live by fashion ; who, when a new style is announced as 
fashionable, however ridiculous or unbecoming, never inquire 
farther, but immediately bend all their efforts to appear in the 
full cut, as though their whole reputation were suspended upon 
a thread ; and who, continually dwelling on their own fair 
outside, seem not to recollect while associating with others, 
that the heart has anything to do in forming the character, and 
judge of the high and low only as the exterior is either splendid 
or mean. 
* * * * 

Susan Heyward, their cousin german, was the only child of 
a widowed sister of Judge Lacy, who resided in the interior of 
the country about fifty miles, and who now, for the first time 
since her childhood, had walked the streets of that great me- 
tropolis. She was in the truest sense, well bred, dignified, and 
accomplished, possessed of that true politeness of the heart, 
which seeks to oblige and make those happy around. The 
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few past years of her life had been spent at school, and to the 
neglect of all the lighter accomplishments she had studied 
books, and left her instructors, a well educated lady, despite 
her country breeding. The Lacys, one and all, availing them- 
selves of the relationship and the good old fashioned hospital- 
ity of the mother, made annually an excursion to the place 
of her residence, and thus and there passed many a summer 
month, which was received among their city acquaintances as 
a trip to the watering places, or the still more fashionable re- 
sort, the falls of Niagara. Susan was always invited to return 
their visits, and always with the secret fear that she would ac- 
cept ; though there was no reason on earth why they should 
be ashamed of her, except that she did not choose, and could 


not afford to dress like them, and was not, according to their ideas - 


of gentility, genteel. At present she was visiting a relative of 
her deceased father, the next door to Judge Lacy’s. They had 
been duly informed of her arrival, consequently they could not 
apologize for any neglect, by appearing to be ignorant of her 
being in the place. 

Of Mrs Lacy I have forborne to speak, because enough has 
already been told of the daughters, (believing as I do, that the 
errors of young ladies can often be accounted for in the faults 
of the mother) to prove she was no model for any of my read- 
ers to copy. Inthe above conversation she took no part, and 
after a long reasoning of the daughters among themselves, they 
concluded to admit their awkward country cousin, as they 
called her, to their party and abide the consequences, however 
mortifying, with as much fortitude as possible. 

The long anticipated and much dreaded evening to the 
Lacy’s, had at length arrived, and a splendid party was already 
closing in. ‘The door bell rang once more, and presently a 
stranger lady entered the decorated apartment. ‘There was a 
slight diffidence in her air that might have been construed to 
awkwardness. Courtesying in rather a hasty manner as she 
entered, and glancing her eye over the company, her cheek 
reddened, and she hurriedly dropped into the first vacant seat. 
Soon, however, her confusion and embarrassment passed away, 
and she smiled and spokeas gracefully as though she had been 
a city belle. Not so the confusion and perplexity her presence 
had occasioned the Misses Lacy ; for it was no more or 
less a personage than Susan Heyward. Despite their secret 


hopes and better calculations, she had come and made just 
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such an entrance as they would not for the world she had 
made. Mary’s naturally pale face was crimsoned with morti- 
fication, and in the flutter and confusion of her feelings, she 
changed her seat, leaving a very important interrogation unan- 
swered, that the gentleman who sate next her had that mo- 
ment made, uttered nonsense to divert the attention of another 
from the door, laughed when there was no occasion, and, in 
fine, made herself appear more awkward and ridiculous than 
the person who had been the cause of her confusion; and 
through the whole evening she assumed an unnatural and em- 
barrassed air. Ellen’s cheek also reddened with shame, and 
she felt troubled at her cousin’s presence, the more, as her 
reputed lover, Monroe, (alias, Capt. Monroe of his Majesty’s 
76th, then quartering on the British frontier, and youngest son 
of Lord M. of London,) then deeply engaged in conversation 
with her, made a ‘ full stop,’ when, according to the strict rules 
of punctuation, nothing more than a comma was required, and 
threw his large searching eyes upon the form that entered, 
scanning every feature of the face, and noticing the whole 
exterior, till he seemed riveted in admiration, and thus finished 
their discourse. Emeline’s lip curled in scorn, and with a 
contemptuous toss of the head, muttered in a low feathery 
voice between her teeth, ‘ ridiculous !’ — and then turning to a 
lady who sate near, loaded with French filagree, cameo, and 
coral, in an under tone — ‘ the daughter of a distant relative of 
my father — out of respect to the acquaintance could not avoid 
inviting her — had no idea she would come — but the igno- 
rant, you know, are always impudent, and make their way by 
fastening on the skirts of the better sort, who from some secret 
policy are obliged to notice them.’ 

‘ Yes,’ replied the lady, ‘ any one might know by her dress 
that she could not be much, and that some apology of that kind 
could explain her being here this evening.’ 

Now the dress of Susan Heyward had nothing in it either 
odd or mean, in the strictest sense. On the contrary, it was 
in perfect simplicity, which, in her station, was perfect taste, 
and would have passed among gentlemen, that class which 
ladies so much seek to please, for real elegance. It had no 
unbecoming variety of colors, no glaring contrast of black, and 
white and red, no redundancy of ornament, nothing unsuitable 
or unreasonable, but possessed a delicate and unstudied uni- 
formity of colors, with neatness and carelessness combined. 
Her pale blue silk, instead of being clipped to the fashionable 
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length, the better to display a beautifully turned foot and ancle, 
or, to gratify some still more foolish whim, answered well to 


those of 
* Troy’s proud dames whose garments sweep the ground.’ 


Her hair was arranged in true classical style, with here and 
there a tress carelessly straying from the fillet that bound it. 
Her form, by nature elegant, was free from all the bracing of 
art, hence her motions were unpinioned, easy and graceful. 
True, she was dressed unlike in many respects, the fashionables 
of the day, for this terribly mortifying scene to the Lacy’s 
occurred at a recent period, but it certainly had for its sanc- 
tion, richness of material and a true and refined taste, and there- 
fore could not be called mean or ridiculous, though the tinsel 
and the show of fashion were wanting. And then there was a 
something in her manners that betrayed a gentility of heart, 
and showed her spirit held no communion with the things that 
pass with the usage. : 

The pause that for a moment succeeded her entrance was 
again closed by conversation, laughter, and merriment, but 
our poor unassuming heroine was obliged to sit in silence for 
most of the evening, because her more fashionable cousins 
could not brook the mortification of introducing her, except to 
a few of their more undistinguished guests. At length, how- 
ever, Monroe took occasion to inquire of Mary Lacy, what 
young lady that was who sate so mute and yet so dignified ? 

‘The daughter of an acquaintance of my father,’ was the 
scarce articulated reply. 

‘ Suppose then, you just take the trouble of introducing me,’ 
said he. 

‘ Since [ am invited I must do it,’ thought Mary, * but what 
motive on earth can he have in wishing it,’ and then audibly, 
‘certainly, sir’ — and she led him across the room, ‘ Miss 
Heyward, Capt. Monroe,’ bows and kind looks were exchang- 
ed, and Monroe took his seat beside the awkward country girl, 
as she had more than once that evening been styled. Mary 
turned to walk away. Cousin ‘ Mary,’ said Susan, ‘ take this 
seat,’ at thé same tine moving a vacant chair near her. 

An indignant smile might have been seen curling the lip of 
Monroe, as he chose to remark, ‘ your cousin, then, Mary.’ 

With an embarrassed and mortified air she replied, ‘ yes, — 
yes, my cousin,’ and took the proffered seat. A few common 
place observations, and they seemed acquainted. They con- 
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vassed subjects and talked of ‘men and things,’ compared 
tastes and gave judgment. Monroe became eloquent, and 
Susan always eloquent and interesting in conversation, for she 
had a soft voice and sweet smile, never appeared so well in her 
life ; it was, indeed, her happiest effort, and Monroe, to the 
utter neglect of all politeness and etiquette, and the great dis- 
tress and mortification of Ellen, kept his seat beside the country 
cousin, till the party broke up. 
* * * * 

‘Who would have thought,’ said Emeline Lacy, after the 
company had retired, ‘that Susan Heywood would have 
joined our party this evening, after all the hints we gave her 
yesterday ?’ 

‘Who would have thought,’ replied Mary, that Monroe 
would have waited on her home ?’ 

‘La, me,’ said Ellen, ‘ how could he avoid it. She held 
him in durance almost the whole evening; and when they 
rose to go, she stuck fast to his elbow, as though she were 
pinned to the skirts of his coat ; and pray what else could he 
do in politeness or civility but offer to accompany her.’ 

‘Surely, he could not be pleased with her,’ again answered 
Mary. ‘Her bluestocking manners, and then her cress was 
so queer, so countryfied, all blue from head to foot except her 
stockings, and not a rose or jewel in her hair, of any descrip- 
tion. And did you notice her sleeves? oh, bless me, I know 
they were not half the size of mine, and no stiffening, I dare 
say, nothing but a little starched cambric to give them effect ; 
and no stays, [ll venture to say; and then her shoes, dear 
me, did you mind them; they were absolutely the old fash- 
ioned round toed shoes ! ’ 

‘ Don’t describe her,’ said Ellen, chagrined at the recollec- 
tion; ‘for I presume Monroe will make himself merry to- 
morrow, at her expense.’ 

‘I don’t care if he does,’ said Emeline, ‘ you might have 
listened to me, and not invited her.’ 

So saying, they severally sought their chambers, overcome 
with envy, jealousy, wounded pride, mortified vanity, and dis- 
appointed love, though they did not dare to acknowledge it 
to each other. 

* * * * 

Monroe, after bidding his fair charge good night, retired to 
his lodgings , and had any one listened to his soliloquy, as he 
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sought his pillow, they had learned that his attention to Susan 
Heyward that evening, was very far from having been com- 
pelled. ‘What could have been the reason, said he to him- 
self, that Mary Lacy was unwilling to acknowledge her cousin, 
Miss Heyward? I noticed that the young ladies, through the 
whole evening, were particular to call her Miss Heyward. 
Certainly they could not have been ashamed of her, for she 
appears far better than either of the three. So unassuming in 
her manners, and apparently so regardless of trifles. And 
then what a pretty form she has; so elastic and so free from 
that stiffness and fixedness common among young ladies! I 
wonder if she had on stays; I never saw a lady without, so I 
cannot judge, but certainly she looked admirably. She did 
not seem to be made up like a doll of whalebone, wadding, 
and cords. And her dress, how beautiful it was — so delicate 
and free from all vulgarity of taste. ‘True, her shoes were 
rather of the older style, but then they are certainly the hand- 
somest ; and showed she was no slave to fashion. I wish all 
ladies would take her for a pattern, especially in the length of 
their dresses and their adaptation of colors. They certainly 
would please us better ; though we are obliged in compliment 
to them to admire everything they choose to wear. Neither 
is it so very strange, that those ladies who have not brothers 
who may speak freely and without compliment, fall often into 
the ridiculous. But Miss H. seems to have avoided it. But 
where is the use in denying it to myself; I have seldom seen 
a lady I thought possessed of so much good sense, and so 
much amiability of heart. Ellen Lacy, in the comparison, 
shrinks to a mere cypher. I wonder I could have ever 
thought her pretty, so fond of outside show. Ladies who 
think so much of dress, and attach so much importance to 
things of no consequence, are generally weak and trifling them- 
selves. This shall henceforth be the criterion by which I 
judge.’ 

With this he fell asleep. But from that night the Lacys 
daily saw less and less of him ; and in a few months his mar- 
riage with Susan Heyward was publicly announced, and he 
with his devoted wife, the awkward, neglected, country cousin 
of the proud and fashionable Lacys, were on their way to 


London. 
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On the Death of Mr John Worthington Ames. ° 161 
ON THE SUDDEN DEATH 
Of Mr John Worthington Ames, son of the Late Hon. Fisher Ames. 


BY MRS SIGOURNEY. 


Tis o'er, — The bolt that rends the sky 
And rives the lordly tree, — 

Doth scarcely work so strange a deed 
As death hath done for thee : — 

And so, we lay thee in the tomb, — 
Son of a patriot line, — 

Let not majestic manhood boast, 
Who sees a grave like thine. 


And She is near, that honor’d form, 
O’er whom thy filial care, 

Did shed such hallow’d charm, as made 
Life’s lonely winter fair ; — 

That Mother mourns, whose hand so oft 
Within this funeral shade, 

Hath with a meek, unchanging trust 
Her cherish’d idols laid. 


We go the way their steps have trod, 
From love’s forsaken bowers, — 

Their simple shroud, their narrow house, 

| Their lowly bed are ours :— 


And in these mansions of the soul 
Where tear was never shed, 

Doubt not there still is room for us, -- 
For so the Saviour said. 


Oh, could we cheerfully to God 
Yield back the gifts he gave, 

Or with the tear that Jesus gave, 
Bedew their peaceful grave ; — 

How pure from the Refiner’s hand 

The spirit’s gold would rise, 

: And Faith, from transient sorrow win 

New fitness for theskies. 
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FEMALE COLLEGES. 


‘Ir your sex really wish for improvement they must edu- 
cate themselves,’ said Dr Spurzheim to a lady in Boston. 
‘Women must engage in the work, and not expect that 
men will grant them privileges which are not even soli- 
cited. Women never will find a saviour from without, till 
they prepare their own minds and hearts for the duties which 
will give them influence. They must educate themselves.’ 

The learned Phrenologist did not suggest any means by 
which female education could be publicly improved by the 
agency of woman ; had he descended to particulars, he would 
probably have enjoined the duty of constant petitions and 
appeals on the subject to the good sense of the community. 

We are so often in the habit of hearing it remarked ‘ what 
great privileges the females of the United States enjoy!’ that 
women as well as men seem really to believe that such is the 
fact. True, in those States where common schools are estab- 
lished, female children are allowed the privileges of attending 
them — and that is all the legislators of our Christian country 
have ever done for the education of woman. What would 
be the condition of the men of America if their education was 
as scantily provided for? Look at the universities, colleges, 
theological seminaries, medical, Jaw, and manual labor schools 
—and consider what vast sums, millions of dollars and rich 
grants of lands, have been expended for their support! And 
not one cent has ever been bestowed for the exclusive educa- 
tion of woman! Is this partiality wise? is it just? is it the 
mode in which the greatest improvement and happiness of a 
christian community can be secured ? 

No person who has been familiar with the sentiments ad- 
vanced in this periodical, will accuse us. of advocating any 
exaggerated notions respecting the ‘rights of woman,’ calcu- 
lated to make ladies dissatisfied with their circle of domestic 
duties, whigh it should be their pride to understand and dis- 
charge. It is because we do not think the means of education, 
at present allowed them, are sufficient to qualify them for 
these duties, that we would urge the subject upon the consid- 
eration of our readers. ; 

The idea of a college for females may, at first, appear too 
pedantic —and if the same routine of study were proposed 
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for young ladies as is pursued by young men, it would be 
absurd. But in the plan laid down by Mrs Willard, in her 
memorial to the legislature of New York, we think the end and 
aim of an improved system of female education is delineated 
with due reference to the sphere of woman. ‘These views 
have been greatly admired in Europe, and it is considered as 
reflecting high honor upon our country, that an American lady 
should have originated such a system. We shall give the 
observations of Mr George Combe, in the ‘ Edinburgh Phren- 
ological Journal,’ respecting Mrs W. and her writings. ‘The 
opinions of the wise and learned in Europe, as regards Ameri- 
can literature, must be free from personal bearings. If they 
can conquer their national prejudices, the individual writer 
under review, will receive as even-handed justice, as though 
posterity had decided the award. ‘The praise, therefore, 
bestowed on Mrs Willard, by the Edinburgh philosopher, is a 
tribute to her talents and principles, with which every true- 
hearted American woman, who feels solicitous for the education 
of her sex as the means of promoting the moral and intel- 
lectual improvement of society will be gratified. 


MRS WILLARD ON FEMALE EDUCATION.* 


An Address to the Public; particularly to the Members of the Legis- 
lature of New York, proposing a Plan for Female Education. 
By Emma Witvarp. 


‘Mrs Emma Willard is one of the most remarkable womer 
of the present day; remarkable for vigor of thought and 
action, practical sense, extensive knowledge, and literary 
talent. In 1819, she wrote the address mentioned in the 
title, which is so excellent that we shall present the greater 
part of it to our readers. Mrs Willard is now principal of the 
Troy Female Seminary, in which nearly two hundred young 
ladies are educated, and thirteen teachers are employed. ‘She 
not only manages the whole establishment, and takes a share 
in the duty of teaching, but has written a number of valuable 


* Edinburgh Phrenological Journal, Vol. VIII., No. 34. 
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practical works for the instruction of youth. Her institution 
is a nursery from which are drawn teachers for female schools 
all over the United States. The largest of her works is “A 
History of the United States, or Republic of America ; ex- 
hibited in connection with its Chronology and Progressive 
Geography, by means of a series of Maps; the first of which 
shows the country as inhabited by various tribes of Indians at 
the time of its discovery, and the remainder, its state at sub- 
sequent epochs; so arranged as to associate the principal 
events of the history and their dates with the places in which 
they occurred ; arranged on the plan of teaching history 
adopted in Troy Female Seminary. Designed for schools 
and private libraries.” It has reached a third edition. 

‘In conjunction with Mr Woodbridge, she has produced a 
System of Universal Geography, combining the greatest ex- 
tent of useful information that we have ever seen comprised 
within the same space in a geographical work. A large space 
is devoted to physical geography, which is illustrated by nu- 
merous wood-cuts. Civil geography, or the geography of 
states and nations, is next treated of ; then follows statistical 
geography ; and the whole concludes with a comprehensive 
summary of ancient geography and mythology. ‘This work 
has arrived at a fourth edition. Her sister, Mrs Almira H. 
Lincoln,* formerly vice-principal of the same seminary, has 
published ‘ Familiar Lectures on Botany,’ a work which is 
now in the second edition. Mrs Willard has at present ad- 
ditional works in the press. ‘Two years since she visited 
Paris, London, and Edinburgh, and carried to America with 
her the most accomplished young ladies she could engage 
as teachers. 

‘ Perhaps the most singular and characteristic feature of her 
“system of instruction is, that the philosophy of the mind forms 
fn important branch of the course. One of the classes of 
young ladies recently studied Dugald Stewart’s Philosophy, 

including his volume on the active and moral powers ; and at 


- the end of twenty weeks, they passed a public examination 


on the subject. We believe that Mrs Willard’s seminary is 
the only one in the world, in which the Philosophy of Dugald 
Stewart is taught as a branch of education. Her pupils must 
have severely felt the barrenness of the soil in which they 
were digging for instruction; but the fact of Mrs Willard 
teaching the philosophy of mind at all to young ladies, speaks 


* Now Mrs A. H. L. Phelps. 
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highly in favor of the enlightenment of her understanding ; 
and the disappointment which must have been experienced, 
is the fault of the system, and not of the teacher or the pupils. 
She has the merit, also, of having selected the best philosophy 
known to her. We recommend to her to teach Phrenology, 
and the natural laws of the human constitution, as expounded 
in the writings of the phrenologists, and we venture to predict 
much more satisfactory results. She is qualified to do this. 
She possesses strength and depth of understanding sufficient to 
comprehend and appreciate Phrenology, and force of character 
adequate to its adoption. She will earn an additional title to 
be recorded as the great benefactress of her country, when she 
shall have introduced the rising generation of females of 
America to a knowledge of this system. ‘The following obser- 
vations show a mind admirably prepared to embrace and suc- 
cessfully apply the true philosophy of man.’ 


‘ The object of this address, is to convince the public, that a reform, with 
respect to female education, is necessary ; that it cannot be effected by in- 
dividual exertion, but that it requires the aid of the legislature: and further, 
by showing the justice, the policy, and the magnanimity of such an under- 
taking, to persuade that body, to endow a seminary for females, as the com- 
mencement of such reformation. 

‘ The idea of a college for males, will naturally be associated with that of 
a seminary instituted and endowed by the public; and the absurdity of 
sending ladies to college, may, at first thought, strike every one, to whom 
this subject shall be proposed. J therefore hasten to observe, that the sem- 
inary here recommended, will be as different from those appropriated to 
the other sex, as the female character and duties are from the male. The 
business of the husbandman is not to waste his endeavors, in seeking to 
make his orchard attain the strength and majesty of his forest, but to rear 
each to the perfection of its nature.’ 

‘ In the arrangement of my remarks, I shall pursue the following order. 

‘1. Treat of the defects of the present mode of female education, and 
their causes. 2. Consider the principles, by which education should be 
regulated. 3. Sketch a plan of a female seminary. 4. Show the benefits 
which society would receive from such seminaries. 


‘ Defects in the Present Mode of Female Education, and their Causes. 


‘ Feminine delicacy requires that girls should be educated chiefly by their 
own sex. This is apparent from considerations that regard their health and 


conveniences, the propriety of their dress and manners, and their domestic — 


accomplishments. 

‘ Boarding schools, therefore, whatever may be their defects, furnish the 
best mode of education provided for females. 

‘ Concerning these schools it may be observed : 

‘ They are temporary institutions, formed by individuals, whose object is 
present emolument. But they cannot be expected to be greatly lucrative ; 
therefore, the individuals who establish them, cannot afford to provide 
suitable accommodations, as to room. At night, the pupils are frequently 
crowded in their lodging rooms ; and during the day they are generally 
placed together in one apartment, where there is a heterogeneous mixture 
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of different kinds of business, accompanied with so much noise and confu- 
sion, as greatly to impede their progress in study. 

‘It is for the interest of instructresses of boarding schools to teach their 
an showy accomplishments, rather than those which are solid and useful. 

heir object in teaching is generally present profit. In order to realize this, 
they must contrive to give immediate celebrity to their schools. If they 
attend chiefly to the cultivation of the mind, their work may not be mani- 
fest at the first glance ; but let the pupil return home, laden with fashion- 
able toys, and her young companions, filled with envy and astonishment, 
are never satisfied till they are permitted to share the precious instruction. 
It is true, with the turn of the fashion, the toys, which they are taught to 
make, will become obsolete, and no benefit remain to them, of perhaps the 
only money that will ever be expended on their education ; but the object 
of the instructress may be accomplished notwithstanding, if that is directed 
to her own, rather than her pupil’s advantage. 

‘ As these schools are private establishments, their ‘preceptresses are not 
accountable to any particular persons, Any woman has a right to open a 
school in any place ; and no one, either from law or custom, can prevent 
her. Hence the public are liable to be imposed upon, both with respect to 
the character and acquirements of preceptresses. 

‘Those women, however, who deceive society as to the advantages 
which they give their pupils, are not charged with any ill intention. They 
teach as they were taught, and believe that the public are benefited by 
their labors. Acquiring, in their youth, a high value for their own super- 
ficial accomplishments, they regard all others as supernumerary, if not un- 
becoming. Although these considerations exculpate individuals, yet they 
do not diminish the injury which society receives ; for they show, that the 
worst which is to be expected from such instruction, is, not that the pupils 
will remain ignorant; but that, by adopting the views of their teachers, 
they will have their minds barred against future improvement, by acquiring 
a disrelish, if not a contempt, for useful knowledge. 

‘ They can, at their option, omit their own duties, and excuse their pupils 
from theirs. They can make absurd and ridiculous regulations. ‘They can 
make improper and even wicked exactions of their pupils. 


‘ Of the Principles by which Education should be Regulated. 


‘ Education should seek to bring its subjects to the perfection of their 
moral, intellectual and physical nature, in order, that they may be of the 
greatest possible use to themselves and others: or, to use a different expres- 
sion, that they may be the means of the greatest possible happiness of which 
they are capable, both as to what they enjoy, and what they communicate. 

‘Those youth have the surest chance of enjoying and communicating hap- 

iness, who are best qualified, both by internal dispositions, and external 
abits, to perform with readiness, those duties, which their future life will 
most probably give them occasion to practise. 

* Studies and employments should, therefore, be selected, from one or both 
of the following considerations ; either, because they are peculiarly fitted to 
improve the faculties; or, because they are such as the pupil will most 
probably haye occasion to practise in future life. 

‘ These are the principles on which systems of male education are found- 
ed; but female education has not yet been systematized. Chance and 
confusion reign here. Not even is youth considered in our sex, as in the 
other, a season, which should be wholly devoted to improvement. Among 
families, so rich as to be entirely above labor, the daughters are hurried 
through the routine of boarding-school instruction, and at an early period 
introduced into the gay world; and thenceforth, their only object is amuse- 
ment. Mark the different treatment, which the sons of these families 
receive. While their sisters are gliding through the mazes of the midnight 
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dance, they employ the lamp, to treasure up for future use the riches of 
ancient wisdom ; or to gather strength and expansion of mind, in exploring 
the wonderful paths of philosophy. When the youth of the two sexes has 
been speut so differently, is it strange, or is nature in fault, if more mature 

e has brought such a difference of character, that our sex have been con- 
sidered by the other, as the pampered, wayward babies of society, who 
must have some rattle put into their hands, to keep us from doing mischief to 
ourselves or others ? * 

‘ Another difference in the treatment of the sexes is made in our country, 
which, though not equally pernicious to society, is more pathetically unjust 
to our sex. How often have we seen a student, who, returning from his 
literary pursuits, finds a sister, who was his equal in acquirements, while 
their advantages were equal, of whom he is now ashamed? While his 
youth was devoted to study, and he was furnished with the means, she, 
without any object of improvement, drudged at home, to assist in the sup- 
port of the father’s family, and perhaps to contribute to her brother’s sub- 
sistence abroad; and now, a being of a lower order, the rustic innocent 
wonders and weeps at his neglect. 

‘ Not only has there been a want of system concerning female education, 
but much of what has been done, has proceeded upon mistaken principles. 

‘One of these is, that, without a regard to the different periods oi life, 
proportionate to their importance, the education of females has been too 
exclusively directed, to fit them for displaying to advantage the charms of 
youth and beauty. Though it may be proper to adorn this period of life, 
yet itis incomparably more important to prepare for the serious duties of 
maturer years. Though well to decorate the blossom, it is far better to 
prepare for the harvest. In the vegetable creation, nature seems but to 
sport, when she embellishes the flower ; while all her serious cares are 
directed to perfect the fruit. 

* Another error is, that it has been made the first object in educating our 
sex, to prepare them to please the other. But reason and religion teach, 
that we, too, are primary existencies ; that it is for us to move, in the orbit 
of our duty, around the Holy Centre of perfection, the companions, not the 
satellites of men; else, instead of shedding around us an influence, that may 
help to keep them in their proper course, we must accompany them in their 
wildest deviations. 

‘1 would not be understood to insinuate, that we are not, in particular 
situations, to yield obedience to the other sex. Submission and obedience 
belong to every being in the universe, except the great Master of the 
whole. Nor is it a degrading peculiarity to our sex, to be under human 
authority. Whenever one class of human beings derive from another the 
benefits of support and protection, they must pay its equivalent, obedience. 
Thus, while we receive these benefits from our parents, we are all, without 
distinction of sex, under their authority: when we receive them from the 
government of our country, we must obey our rulers ; and when our sex 
take the obligations of marriage, and receive protection and support from the 
other, it is reasonable that we, too, should yield obedience. Yet is neither 
the child, nor the subject, nor the wife, under human authority, but in sub- 
servience to the divine. Our highest responsibility is to God, and our 
highest interest is to please him; therefore, to secure this interest should 
our education be directed. 

‘ Neither would | be understood to mean that our sex should not seek to 
make themselves agreeable to the other. The error complained of is, that 
the taste of men, whatever it might happen to be, has been made a standard 
for the formation of the female character. In whatever we do, it is of the 


* Several noted writers have recommended certain accomplishments to our sex, to keep 
us from scandal and other vices ; or, to use Mr Addison’s expression, ‘to keep us out of 
harm’s way.’ 
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utmost importance, that the rule by which we work be perfect. For if 
otherwise, what is it but to err upon principle? A system of education, 
which leads one class of human beings to consider the approbation of another 
as their highest object, teaches that the rule of their conduct should be the 
will of beings, imperfect and oy like themselves, rather than the will of 
God, which is the only standard of perfection. 

‘ Having now considered female education, both in theory and practice, 
and seen, that in its present state, it is in fact a thing ‘ without form and 
void,’ the mind is naturally led to inquire after a torn, for the evils it has 
been contemplating. 


Sketch of a Female Seminary. 


‘From considering the deficiencies in boarding schools, much may be 
learned with regard to what would be needed, for the prosperity and useful- 
ness of a public seminary for females. 

‘I. There would be needed a building, with commodious rooms for lodging 
and recitation, apartments for the reception of apparatus, and for the accom- 
modation of the domestic department. 

‘11. A library, containing books on the various subjects in which the 
pupils were to receive instruction; musical instruments ; some good paint- 
ings, to form the taste, and serve as models for the execution of those who 
were to be instructed in that art; maps, globes, and a small collection of 
philosophical apparatus. 

‘{Il. A judicious board of trust, competent and desirous to promote its 
interests, would in a female, as in a male literary institution, be the corner 
stone of its prosperity. On this board it would depend to provide, 

‘1V. Suitable instruction. This article may be subdivided under four 
heads. 1. Religious and Moral. 2. Literary. 3. Domestic. 4. Orna- 
mental. 

‘1. Religious and Moral.— A regular attention to religious duties would 
of course be required of the pupils by the laws of the institution. The trustees 
would be careful to appoint no instructors, who would not teach religion and 
morality, both by their example, and by leading the minds of the pupils to 
perceive that these constitute the true end of all education. It would be 
desirable, that the young ladies should spend a part of their Sabbaths in 
hearing discourses relative to the peculiar duties of their sex. The evi- 
dences of Christianity, and moral philosophy, would constitute a part of their 
studies. 

‘ Literary Instruction. — To make an exact enumeration of the branches 
of literature which might be taught, would be impossible, unless the time of 
the pupils’ continuance at the seminary, and the requisites for entrance, 
were previously fixed. Such an enumeration would be tedious, nor do I 
conceive that it would be at all promotive of my object. The difficulty 
complained of, is not that we are at a loss what sciences we ought to learn, 
but that we have not proper advantages to learn any. Many writers have 

iven us excellent advice with regard to what we should be taught, but no 
Ratelature has provided us the means of instruction. Not, however, to pass 
lightly over this fundamental part of education, I will mention one or two of 
the less obvjous branches of science, which | conceive should engage the 
youthful attention of my sex. 

‘It is highly important, that females should be conversant with those 
studies, which will lead them to understand the operations of the human 
mind. The chief use to which the philosophy of the mind can be applied, 
is to regulate education by its rules. The ductile mind of the child is 
intrusted to the mother: and she ought to have every possible assistance, 


in acquiring a knowledge of this noble material, on which it is her business | 


to operate, that she may best understand how to mould it to its most excel- 
lent form. 
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¢ Natural philosophy has not often been taught to our sex. Yet, why 
should we be kept in ignorance of the great machinery of nature, and left 
to the vulgar notion, that nothing is curious but what deviates from her 
common course? If mothers were acquainted with this science, they 
would communicate very many of its principles to their children in early 
youth. From the bursting of an egg buried in the fire, I have heard an 
intelligent mother lead her prattling inquirer to understand the cause of the 
earthquake. But how often does the mother, from ignorance on this sub- 
ject, give her child the most erroneous and contracted views of the natural 
causes of phenomena; views which, though he may afterwards learn to be 
false, are yet, from the laws of association, ever ready to return, unless the 
active powers of the mind are continually upon the alert to keep them out. 
A knowledge of natural philosophy is calculated to heighten the moral taste, 
by bringing to view the majesty and beauty of order and design; and to 
enliven piety, by enabling the mind more clearly to perceive, throughout 
the manifold works of God, that wisdom in which he hath made them all. 

‘In some of the sciences proper for our sex, the books written for the 
other would need alteration; because in some they presuppose more know]- 
edge than female pupils would possess ; in others, they have parts not par- 
ticularly interesting to our sex, and omit subjects immediately relating to 
their pursuits. There would likewise be needed, for a female seminary, 
some works, which I believe are nowhere extant, such as a systematic 
treatise on housewifery. 

‘3. Domestic Instruction should be considered important in a female 
seminary. It is the duty of our sex to regulate the internal concerns of 
every family; and unless they be properly qualified to discharge this duty, 
whatever may be their literary or ornamental attainments, they cannot be 
expected to make either good wives, good mothers, or good mistresses of 
families ; and if they are none of these, they must be bad members of 
society ; for it is by promoting or destroying the comfort and prosperity of 
their own families, that females serve or injure the community. To super- 
intend the domestic department, there should be a respectable lady, expe- 
rienced in the best methods of housewifery, and acquainted with propriety 
of dress and manners. Under her tuition the pupils ought to be placed for 
acertain length of time every morning. A spirit of neatness and order 
should here be treated as a virtue, and the contrary, if excessive and incor- 
rigible, be punished with expulsion. There might be a gradation of employ- 
ment in the domestic department, according to the length of time the pupils 
had remained at the institution. The older scholars might then assist the 
superintendent in instructing the younger; and the whole be so arranged, 
that each pupil might have advantages to become a good domestic manager, 
by the time she has completed her studies. 

‘This plan would afford a healthy exercise. It would prevent that es- 
trangement from domestic duties, which would be likely to take place in a 
length of time devoted to study, with those to whom they were previously 
familiar; and would accustom those to them, who, from ignorance, might 
yr ig put at hazard their own happiness, and the prosperity of their 
amilies. 

‘ These objects might doubtless be effected by a scheme of domestic in- 
struction; and probably others of no inconsiderable importance. It is be- 
lieved, that housewifery might be greatly improved, by being taught, not 
only in practice, but in theory. Why may it not be reduced to a system, as 
well as other arts? There are right ways of performing its various opera- 
tions; and there are reasons why those ways are right; and why may not 
rules be formed, their reasons collected, and the whole be digested into a 
system, to guide the learner’s practice ? 

‘It is obvious, that theory alone can never make a good artist ; and it is 
equally obvious, that practice unaided by theory can never correct errors, 
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but must establish them. If I should perform anything in a wrong manner 
all my life, and teach my children to perform it in the same manner, still, 
through my life and theirs, it would be wrong. Without alteration there 
can be no improvement; but how are we to alter, so as to improve, if we 
are ignorant of the principles of our art, with which we should compare our 
practice, and by which we should regulate it? 

‘In the present state of things, it is not to be expected, that any material 
improvements in housewifery should be made. There being no uniformity 
of method prevailing among different housewives, of course the communica- 
tions from one to another are not much more likely to. improve the art than 
acommunication between two mechanics of different trades would be to 
improve each in his respective occupation. But should a system of princi- 
ples be philosophically arranged, and taught, both in theory and by practice, 
to a large number of females, whose minds were expanded and strength- 
ened by a course of literary instruction, those among them, of an investi- 

ting turn, would, when they commenced housekeepers, consider their 

omestic operations as a series of experiments, which either proved or re- 
futed the system previously taught. They would then converse together 
like those who practise a common art, and improve each other by their 
observations and experiments ; and they would also be capable of improy- 
ing the system, by detecting its errors, and by making additions of new 
principles and better modes of practice. 

‘4. The Ornamental branches which I should recommend for a female 
seminary, are drawing and painting, elegant penmanship, music, and the 
grace of motion. Needle-work is not here mentioned. The best style of 
useful needle-work should either be taught in the domestic department, or 
made a qualification for entrance ; and | consider that useful, which may 
contribute to the decoration of a lady’s person, or the convenience and 
neatness of her family. But the use of the needle, for other purposes than 
these, as it affords little to assist in the formation of the character, I should 
regard as a waste of time. 

‘ The grace of motion must be learnt chiefly from instruction in dancing. 
Other advantages besides that of a graceful carriage might be derived from 
such instruction, if the lessons were judiciously timed. Exercise is needful 
to the health, and recreation to the cheerfulness and contentment of youth. 
Female youth could net be allowed to range unrestrained, to seek amuse- 
ment for themselves. If it was entirely prohibited, they would be driven 
to seek it by stealth ; which would lead them to many improprieties of con- 
duct, and would have a pernicious effect upon their general character, by 
inducing a habit of treading forbidden paths. The alternative that remains, 
is to provide them with proper recreation, which, after the confinement of 
the day, they might enjoy under the eye of their instructors. Dancing is 
exactly suited to this purpose, as also to that of exercise; for perhaps in no 
way can so much healthy exercise be taken in so short a time. It has, 
besides, this advantage over other amusements, that it affords nothing to 
excite the bad passions; but, on the contrary, its effects are, to soften the 
mind, to banish its animosities, and open it to social impressions. 

* It may be said, that dancing would dissipate the attention, and estrange 
it from study. Balls would doubtless have this effect; but let dancing be 
practised every day, by youth of the same sex, without change of places, 
dress, or company, and under the eye of those whom they are accustomed 
to obey, and it would excite no more emotion than any other exercise or 
amusement, but in degree, as it is of itself more pleasant. But it must ever 
be a grateful exercise to youth, as it is one to which Nature herself prompts 
them at the sound of animating music. 

‘It has been doubted whether painting and music should be taught to 
young ladies, because much time is requisite to bring them to any consid- 
erable degree of perfection, and,they are not immediately useful. Though 
these objections have weight, yet they are founded on too limited a view of 
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the objects of education. They leave out the important consideration of form- 
ing the character. I should not consider it an essential point, that the music 
of a lady’s piano should rival that of her master’s; or that her drawing-room 
should be decorated with her own paintings, rather than those of others; 
but it is the intrinsic advantage, which she might derive from the refine- 
ment of herself, that would induce me to recommend her, an attention to 
these elegant pursuits. The harmony of sound has a tendency to prodwce a 
correspondent harmony of soul; and that art, which obliges us to study 
nature, in order to imitate her, often enkindles the latent spark of taste — 
of sensibility for her beauties, till it glows to adoration for their Author, and 
a refined love of all his works. 

‘V. There would be needed, for a female, as well as for a male seminary, 
a system of laws and regulations, so arranged, that both the instructors and 
pupils would know their duty; and thus the whole business move with 
regularity and uniformity.’ 

‘ It now remains to inquire more particularly, what would be the benefits 
resulting from such a system. 


Benefits of Female Seminaries. 


‘In inquiring concerning the benefits of the plan proposed, I shall pro- 
ceed upon the supposition, that female seminaries will be patronized through- 
out our country. 

‘Nor is this altogether a visionary supposition. If one seminary should 
be well organized, its advantages would be found so great, that others would 
soon be instituted ; and, that sufficient patronage can be found to put one in 
operation, may be presumed from its reasonableness, and from the public 
opinion with regard to the present mode of female education. Itis from an in- 
timate acquaintance with those parts of our country, whose education is said 
to flourish most, that the writer has drawn her picture of the present state 
of female instruction; and she knows that she is not alone in perceiving or 
deploring its faults. Her sentiments are shared by many an enlightened 
parent of a daughter who has received a boarding school education. Count- 
ing on the promise of her childhood, the father had anticipated her maturity, 
as combining what is excellent in mind with what js elegant in manners. 
He spared no expense that education might realize to him the image of his 
imagination. His daughter returned from her boarding school, improved in 
fashionable airs, and expert in manufacturing fashionable toys ; but in her 
conversation he sought in vain for that refined and fertile mind which he 
had fondly expected. Aware that his disappointment has its source in a 
defective education, he looks with anxiety on his daughters, whose minds, 
like lovely buds, are beginning to open. Where shall he find a genial soil, 
in which he may place them to expand? Shall he provide them male in- 
structors? — then the graces of their persons and manners, and whatever 
forms the distinguishing charm of the feminine character, they cannot be 
expected to acquire. Shall he give them a private tutoress ?— she will 
have been educated at the boarding school, and his daughters will have the 
faults of its instruction second-handed. Such is now the dilemma of many 
parents ; and it is one, from which they cannot be extricated by their indi- 
vidual exertions. May not, then, the only plan which promises to relieve 
them expect their vigorous support ? 

‘Let us now proceed to inquire what benefits would result from the 
establishment of female seminaries, 

* They would constitute a grade of public education, superior to any yet 
known in the history of our sex; and, through them, the lower grades of 
female instruction might be controlled. The influence of public seminaries 
over these would operate in two ways; first, by requiring certain qualifica- 
tions for entrance ; and secondly, by furnishing instructresses, initiated in 
their modes of teaching, and imbued with their maxims. 
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* Female seminaries might be expected to have important and happy ef- 
fects on common schools in general; and,in the manner of operating on 
these, would probably place the business of teaching children in hands now 
nearly useless to society ; and take it from those whose services the state 
wants in many other ways. 

‘That nature designed for our sex the care of children, she has made 
manifest, by mental as well as physical indications. She has given us, ‘in 
a greater degree than men, the gentle arts of insinuation, to soften their 
minds, and fit them to receive impressions ; a greater quickness of invention 
to vary modes of teaching to different dispositions ; and more patience to 
make repeated efforts. There are many females of ability, to whom the 
business of instructing children is highly acceptable, and who would devote 
all their faculties to their occupation. They would have no higher pecu- 
niary object to engage their attention, and their reputation as instructors they 
would consider as important ; whereas, whenever able and enterprizing men 
engage in this business, they consider it merely as a temporary employ- 
ment, to further some other object, to the attainment of which their best 
thoughts and calculations are all directed. If, then, women were properly 
fitted by instruction, they would be likely to teach children better than the 
other sex ; they could afford to do it cheaper; and those men who would 
otherwise be engaged in this employment, might be at liberty to add to the 
wealth of the nation, by any of those thousand occupations from which 
women are necessarily debarred. 

‘Females have been exposed to the contagion of wealth without the pre- 
servative of a good education; and they constitute that part of the body 
politic, least endowed by nature to resist. most to communicate it. Nay, not 
merely have they been left without the defence of a good education, but 
their corruption has been accelerated by a bad one. The character of wo- 
men of rank and wealth has been, and in the old governments of Europe now 
is, all that this statement would lead us to expect. Not content with doing 
nothing to promote their country’s welfare, like pampered children, they 
revel in its prosperity, and scatter it to the winds, with a wanton profusion: 
and still worse,— they empoison its source, by diffusing a contempt for useful 
labor. To court pleasure is their business,— within her temple, in defiance 
of the laws of God and man, they have erected the idol fashion; and upon 
her altar, they sacrifice, with shameless rites, whatever is sacred to virtue 
or religion. Not the strongest ties of nature — not even maternal love can 
restrain them! Like the worshipper of Moloch, the mother, while yet 
yearning over the new born babe, tears it from the bosom which God has 
swelled with nutrition for its support, and casts it remorseless from her, the 
victim of her unhallowed devotion! 

‘ But while, with an anguished heart, I thus depict the crimes of my sex, 
let not the other stand by and smile. Reason declares, that you are guiltier 
than we. You are our natural guardians,— our brothers, — our fathers, 
and our rulers. You know that our ductile minds, readily take the impres- 
sions of education. Why,then, have you neglected our education? Why 
have you looked with lethargic indifference on circumstances, ruinous to 
the formation of our characters, which you might have controlled ? ’ 

‘ The inquiry to which these remarks have conducted us is this — What 
is offered by the plan of female education, here proposed, which may teach, 
or preserve, among females of wealthy families, that purity of manners, 
which is allowed to be so essential to national prosperity, and so necessary 
to the existence of a republican government. 

‘1. Females by having their understandings cultivated, their reasoning 
powers developed and strengthened, oe / be expected to act more from the 
dictates of reason, and less from those of fashion and caprice. 

‘2. With minds thus strengthened, they would be taught systems of mo- 
rality, enforced by the sanctions of religion ; and they might be expected to 
acquire juster and more enlarged views of their duty, and stronger and 
higher motives to its performance. 
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‘3. This plan of education offers all that can be done to preserve female 
youth from a contempt of useful labor. The pupils would become accus- 
tomed to it, in conjunction with the high objects of literature, and the ele- 
gant pursuits of the fine arts; and itis to be hoped that, both from habit 
and association, they might in future life regard it as respectable. 

‘ To this it may be added, that if housewifery could be raised to a regular 
art, and taught upon philosophical principles, it would become a higher and 
more interesting occupation; and ladies of fortune, like wealthy agricul- 
turists, might find, that to regulate their business was an agreeable employ- 
ment. 

‘4. The pupils might be expected to acquire a taste for moral and intel- 
lectual pleasures, which would buoy them above a passion for show and 
parade, and which would make them seek to gratify the natural love of 
superiority, by endeavoring to excel others in intrinsic merit, rather than in 
the extrinsic frivolities of dress, furniture, and equipage. 

‘5. By being enlightened in moral philosophy, and in that which teaches 
the operations of the mind, females would be enabled to perceive the nature 
and extent of that influence which they possess over their children, and the 
obligation which this lays them under, to watch the formation of their char- 
acters with unceasing vigilance, to become their instructors, to devise plans 
for their improvement, to weed out the vices from their minds, and to im- 
plant and foster the virtues. And, surely, there is that in the maternal 
bosom, which, when its pleadings shall be aided by education, will over- 
come the seductions of wealth and fashion, and will lead the mother to seek 
her happiness in communing with her children, and promoting their welfare, 
rather than in a heartless intercourse with the votaries of pleasure : espe- 
cially, when, with an expanded mind, she extends her views to futurity, 
and sees her care to her offspring rewarded by peace of conscience, the 
blessings of her family, the prosperity of her country, and finally, with 
everlasting happiness to herself and them.’ 


PRESERVED FLOWERS AND PLANTS. 


You may dry plants and herbs and retain the whole of the 
volatile oil, aroma, and color of the plant. Place the specimens 
in a close dark room ; when the plants are nearly dry, press 
them, in small quantities, enveloped in paper, until the oil 
appears on the surface, which you will know by its discolor- 
ing the paper; then do them up in clean paper bags, and they 
will retain their fragrance and medicinal properties for years. 
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SOCIETY. 


WE once heard a distinguished man remark that it did no 
good to attempt regulating the customs of society, by rea- 
sonable rules, for that fashion never could be guided by reason. 
The gentleman did not take into account the great improve- 
ment in female education, now in progress: — we trust the 
ladies will yet prove that fashion can be controlled by reason. 

There are some very sensible observations on the customs 
of social intercourse among us, in the last number of the 
American Quarterly ; introduced in the notice of Mrs Willard’s 
Journal. Mr Walsh is not so candid in some of his remarks 
on that work as we expected he would be ; he is evidently so 
great an admirer of the charms of Parisian society, that he is 
almost inclined to receive their gilding of politeness and good 
humor for the current gold of morality and virtue. Almost, 
but not quite, the American feeling of respect for worth, and 
usefulness, and piety is still predominant, and while such a tes- 
timony of the general merit of Mrs Willard’s work is admitted 
by him, we are certain that he feels the excellencies vastly 
outweigh the defects. 7 

‘Mrs Willard’s residence in Paris occupied nearly six 
months, and certainly they were not misspent. We may have 
found a little fault with the fondness she manifests for making 
herself the prominent figure in the picture, so as to interfere 
with other portions which should have been brought out in 
the strongest relief; and we may not be able to testify any 
very strong admiration for the general execution of her work ; 
yet it is nothing more than justice to say, that her activity and 
tndustry are entitled to no weak ewlogium, and that she seems 
to have been actuated by a much more laudable spirit than 
the generality of travellers. Her aspirations, views, and 
pursuits, are of elevated character — and as such they should 
receive the tribute which is their due, and which we render 
with cheerful alacrity.’ 

If the aspirations, views and pursuits of all women were 
thus elevated, would not Mr Walsh, and all other good men, 
be willing that ladies should think well of themselves ? — for 
this self-estimation seems to be the main fault charged on the 
lady in question. And till this thinking of themselves does 
awaken in them the consciousness of their accountability for 
the talents and influence they possess, and a zeal in well-doing 
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we shall never even have the improvements in our social in- 
tercourse which Mr Walsh has suggested, to say nothing of 
the immeasurable influence upon morals and literature, which 
might be exerted by the elevated character of christian wo- 
man. The rules of the Reviewer appertain mainly to the 
fashionable — we subjoin them as worthy the attention of all 
reasonable people. 

Men of the greatest distinction in politics, in science, in 
literature, in art, should mix in sented society. 

‘In our country, unfortunately, men of eminence are so 
little addicted to frequenting scenes of fashionable enjoyment, 
or when they do appear in them it is with so slight a desire to 
take the prominent parts which they should perform, that so- 
ciety has fallen entirely into the hands of the young, and pre- 
sents that aspect on which foreigners have so often remarked, 
of being little better than boy’s and girl’s romp, where aught 
that is intellectual is sadly out of place. This is the reason 
which some of the older and wiser assign for keeping in the 
back ground ; but it is their own fault if it exists. Had they 
not resigned their proper stations at first, they would never 
have had cause to complain that society is totally destitute of 
attractions in their eyes ; and should they now resume and ex- 
ert their rights, a beneficial alteration must speedily ensue. 
Some standard of social distinction, of a more elevated order 
than spruce attire and proficiency in dancing would then be 
introduced ; young ladies would learn to appreciate other 
qualifications as more attractive and distinguished, and young 
gentlemen would feel nobler in relation to society than they 
can possibly do now, when mental cultivation and superiority 
are “ of no mark or likelihood ” whatever.’ 

2d. Eating should not constitute the most important item of 
an evening party. 

‘In our country, eating is a never-ending, still-beginning 
affair at every party ; the guests, like a ship before the wind, 
must constantly be “‘ kept full; ” and as this entails consider- 
able expense, it may furnish one explanation why those really 
social meetings, which make so delightful a source of relaxa- 
tion at Paris, are of such rarity here. The necessity, as it is 
deemed, of providing an abundance of amusement for the 
palate, no matter how small the assemblage, operates to pre- 
vent that keeping of open house, which is conducive to fa- 
miliarity and good feeling, and imparts an air of pretension 
and formality, productive of a chilling effect upon one’s spirits. 
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In Paris a glass of lemonade, or orgeat and water, together 
with a little cake, sometimes, is all the provision that is made 
for your physical man, at a common soirée, and more would 
only annoy you by interrupting the course of amusement ; but 
here, you can scarcely open your mouth unless to swallow a 
cup of coffee, an ice, ajelly, chicken salad, pickled oysters, or 
some other etherial comestible, following each in such -rapid 
succession, that little else can be accomplished, than to do jus- 
tice to them like every body else. Then for a visitation after 
you have retired to your couch, from that agreeable compan- 
ion the night-mare, or the next day from the pleasant sensa- 
tions which dyspepsia occasions.’ 

3d. Never go late toa party. 

‘In Europe, where the whole arrangement of life is different 
from ours, where in particular, the dinner hour is six or seven 
o’clock, these late hours are unavoidable, and in keeping with 
everything else ; but in this country, where at four o’clock, for 
the most part, the cloth is removed from the table, what can 
be more nonsensical than delaying to repair to a ball until ten ? 
It is quite as dark in winter at seven as at any period of the 
night, and there is no reason why as much pleasure cannot be 
enjoyed then as afterwards. Were it fixed upon as the time 
for assembling, many a stupid moment, we doubt not, would 
be escaped, by those who are waiting impatiently and idly for 
the hour when they may depart for the festive scene, without 
endangering their ton, and many a rose would continue to 
bloom in cheeks from which they have disappeared under the 
blighting influence of vigils protracted beyond the stroke of 
the midnight bell.’ 

N. B. ‘ Low-necked dresses deserve no quarter whatever.’ 


GARDENS. 


Tue place of ‘rural sweets’ — the image of the‘ Paradise ’ 
of Milton’s muse — do these ideas come like winged messen- 
gers of pleasant tidings, when the word ‘Garden’ is repeated ? 
then, my dear lady, you assuredly have a predominance of 
imagination, hope, and benevolence in your ‘ phrenological 
development,’ — for the reality of these bright visions rarely, 
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in our bustling New England, appears palpable to the percep- 
tive faculties. We say rarely, notwithstanding the display of 
bright-blooming flowers to be examined every Saturday at the 
rooms of the Horticultural Society — for those flowers breathe 
of the green-house, not the garden, and the fair ladies who 
admire them, are thinking of a boquet for the ball — not of 
cultivating such lovely things to add to domestic pleasures, 
and to the attractions of home. 

A neat cottage and a pretty garden, and the ‘ one beloved, 
to enjoy these dear places with me,’ does such a dream in- 
trude, among the ‘ fashionable novelties’ of the spring season, 
on the fancies of any young lady ?— then, as it is always 
advantageous to have some definite notions about the objects 
we profess to admire, we commend to her special attention 
the following remarks on ‘ Rural Economy ’— selected from 
the New Monthly : 


‘It is a great point with persons having only small gardens, to know how 
to lay them out to the most advantage, so as to have a succession of flowers 
during the year, or, at least, during those months when the family are at 
home. In the vicinity of London it is an object to cultivate plants which 
look best in winter and spring, and to have such as will bear the smoke of 
cities. By proper management, flower gardens, whether small or large, 
may be so contrived as to present a beautiful appearance at any season that 
it may be thought most desirable ; all that is requisite is to know what 
month each plant flowers in, and how to arrange a garden so as to have some 
handsome plants in it suitable to each season. In arranging a small garden, 
so as tolook well in the spring and autumn, the first thing to be considered is 
to plant it with a due proportion of handsome and bushy evergreens. The 
Balearic box, the different kinds of Holly, Laurel, Laurustinus, Acuba, 
&c, will afford ample variety. Where there is more space, yews, firs, and 
pines may be added, with red and white cedars, arbor vite, &ec. In mild 
situations, some of the finer species of the pine and fir tribe will add much 
to the effect ; the Auracaria imbricata and Cunninghamia lanceolata are par- 
ticularly beautiful, and, though tender, will stand in the open air with a 
slight protection. Having planted it with a sufficient quantity of incon- 
spicuous flowering evergreens, to prevent its having a bare and desolate 
appearance in winter, the next thing is to mix with them as many other 
shrubs, both evergreen and deciduous, but bearing brilliant-colored flowers, 
as may be necessary to relieve the sombre hue of the darker and larger 
evergreens. The red or yellow berries of the holly and the mispelus, the 
coral-like seeds of the yew, the long white flower-sprigs of the laurel, and 
the elegant flowers of the laurustinus, will lend their aid, but some bright 
flowers will be requisite. Rhododendrons, kalmias, and azaleas, will look 
well in winter, and blossom beautifully in spikes; and the Exmouth variety 
of the magnolia grandiflora, with its laurel-like leaf, and its large, white, 
magnificent, and sweet-scented flowers, will prove a powerful auxiliary. 
Some of the Magnolias flower in the autumn, but the Magnolia conspicua is 
one of the flowers of early spring. This beautiful tree is not an evergreen, 
and its flowers expand before its leaves, but when planted in a clump of 
evergreens, or backed by an evergreen hedge, and slightly sheltered from 
the frost during the night, it is one of the most splendid of flowering shrubs. 
When the space will admit, hawthorns may be introduced, both for their 
flowers in the spring, and their berries in autumn.’ 
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The Child of Heaven. 


THE CHILD OF HEAVEN. 


Sue sat beside a pleasant window — raised 
To let the spring-breeze play around her brow, — 
Her pale cheek resting on a hand as pale ; — 
And ever and anon, she threw her eye 
Upon a lovely vale that lay below, 
Where graceful brook, and peaceful lake, and shrub, 
And tree and cottage fair, gemmed the bright scene, 
Blending their beauty with the sun’s pure light. 


* °T is sweet,’ she said, 
In accents soft and low, ‘ to look upon 
A scene so fair; where every flower, and plant, 
And tree, an impress bears of the kind hand 
That nurses them ; whose touch, however slight, 
Imparts fresh loveliness, and vigor warm, 
*Till every valley like an Eden blooms 
Beneath a summer sky. 


* How kindly blends 
Each human ill with some rich gift divine ! 
1 would not change this innate sense of mind 
To see and to appreciate Nature’s works, 
For al] the health that glowed on Hebe’s cheek — 
For all the laurels mighty conquerors wear, 
Or wealth the boasting Croesus ever owned. 
There ’s much in Nature’s scenery to sooth 
And cheer the wanderer in life’s tearful vale. 
Many a lesson, too, is taught of Him — 
Whose spirit fills, and warms, and gladdens all. 
How does benevolence divine shine forth 
In all I see around; and lofty skill — 
Too high for finite mind toreach, and power — 
As much superior to man’s puny might, 
As the whole universe of suns and stars 
To the light particle that floats in air! 


» * But that which makes the young spring-landscape fair, 
And wakes the sweetest chord in all the mind, 
Is that its beauties the beginnings are 
Of bright perfection. Each day, some new charm 
Gladdens us with its smile. The works of God 


Were fashioned all for noble purposes ; 
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And man, the noblest work of skill divine, 
Safely aspires to a high destiny. 

The mind that takes a sure and steady aim 

May upward soar with sure and quickened flight, 
’Till time is lost in the long ages of 

Eternity ; its powers increasing stil] — 

Its virtues brightening — its bliss more pure — 
And its progression infinite — and ne’er 

Losing its aim — to know and be like God.’ 


Summer hath come, — and that pale wasting one 
Still at her window sits with kindling eye, 
Joins her low voice with melody of birds, 
And answers to the gentle breeze’s sigh : 

* Methinks it is atime for joy and praise : 
Joy — that a lavish hand hath scattered wide 
So many beauties, and such varied gifts 

Of an unfailing bounty ; praise — that we 
Are creatures of His care, who duly clothes 
The tender lily, and the raven feeds. 

Our Father loves to make his children blest! 
All nature seems to say that he is kind : 

And what if trials sometimes dim our path, 
And clouds our sky of early promise shade ? 
We cannot doubt his goodness and his love 
Who brings from ‘ seeming evil,’ real good. 
Oh, 1 will trust him alway — in the hour 

Of sorrow, and the tempting hour of joy.’ 


Autumn hath come, and found her there — still there. 
Her cheek now wears the tinge that autumn gives 
To summer leaves — the hectic of decay. 

She comes to take a last farewell of earth 

And earthly forms — to throw a glance of love 

On long familiar scenes — to feel once more 

The cool breeze fan her brow, and hear the song 
Of birds departing to a milder sky. 

Faintly she murmurs, ‘1, too, shall depart 

Where winter never comes ; where sweeter tones 
Than notes of birds, or summer’s murmuring rill, 
Or Eol’s harp, touched by the sighing breeze, 
Shall meet mine ear; where flowers perennial bloom, 
And nought shall wear the impress of decay. 
There | shall join in heaven’s rich harmony, 

And there refresh my growing intellect. 
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a With heavenly lore — fit food for Angel-minds. 
Farewell! scene of my early childhood’s dreams, 
Farewell! I go where parting is no more.’ 


+ Winter is here, — fit time for social joy 

And quiet thoughts, and discipline of mind — 

And that meek child of heaven, who well improved 
Her golden hours, who made her home so fair, 
And friends so blest, is numbered with the dead. 
But her pure spirit, freed from mortal cloy, 
Drinks deeply of celestial joy. 


Seek not 
To draw her back to earth, but rather seek 
In the pure world above to share her bliss. 
Thomaston, Maine. S. F. W. 


TO — 


i - TuHERE is an hour of sadness, 
i May you ne’er feel its gloom, 
It burns the brain to madness, 
And seals the young heart’s doom. 
°T is when the one you cherish 
' In calmness turns away, 
And _hope’s bright blossoms perish, 
; And love’s warm vows decay. 
*T is when the heart you doat on, 
Breathes forth no kindred sigh, 
And joys you hung your hopes on, 
Bloom but to fade and die. 
°T is when the friends who cheered you 
In pleasure’s brilliant hour, 
| When fortune threw around you 
Her golden gifts of power ; 
. Turn from you in your anguish, 
} When grief’s dark shadows lower; 
e And leave the heart to languish, 
, In sorrow’s withering hour. 
°T is grief that knows no healing, 
It robs the cheek of bloom, 
It chills the heart’s best feelings, 
t It shrouds the soul in gloom. 


Roseville Cottage. AvGusTa. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Doctor FranxKuin’s Famiuiar Letters. for the first time 
Published. Boston: Charles Bowen. 1 vol., pp. 295. 


A wise head and a warm heart is the perfection of the human character : 
every one allowed that Doctor Franklin possessed the first, but till these 
* Letters’ appeared, there was not very good evidence of the last requisite. 
But here we have his heart and all its emotions laid open as though he 
were in the Palace of Truth — and strange enough it is to find that ‘ to love 
and be beloved,’ was the dearest happiness of the Philosopher, who 

‘ Grasped the lightning’s fiery wing’ — 
the ‘ Poor Richard,’ whose soul seemed all absorbed in saving pence and 
farthings. 

The ‘ Letters’ have been for some months before the public, and we 
hope have been generally read. The book is truly a ‘ lady’s book,’ ninety- 
five out of the one hundred and twentyeight Letters it contains being ad- 
dressed to the female friends of this great statesman; and the tone of entire 
confidence in these letters shows that he appreciated the mind as well as 
the heart of women. The letters to his mother and sisters display the 
most tender and considerate affection; he enters into all their plans, plea- 
sures, and cares, consoling, encouraging, and assisting, as though to promote 
their happiness was the main object of his life. This is showing the per- 
fection of the prudent philosophy he taught in his writings, namely, making 
the best use of every earthly advantage. Many a man who prides himself 
on his profound sagacity and splendid talents, devotes these entirely to the 
world, and takes little heed to secure the affections of those whom nature 
has made his friends, and whose tender love would far more effectually con- 
tribute to his happiness than would the loudest notes of the trumpet of 
fame. It is not the rushing cataract, but the gentle dew that gives life and 
loveliness to nature. The following expressions of fraternal and filial feel- 
ing are in the happiest vein : 

‘To Miss Jane Fran«uiy. 


* Philadelphia, 6 January, 1726-7. 
‘Dear Sister,—I am highly pleased with the account Captain Free- 
man gives me of you. I always judged by your behavior when a child, 
that you would make a good, agreeable woman, and you know you were 
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ever my peculiar favorite. I have been thinking what would be a suitable 
present for me to make, and for you to receive, as I hear you are grown a 
celebrated beauty. I had almost determined on a tea-table ; but when I 
considered, that the character of a good housewife was far preferable to that 
of being only a pretty gentlewoman, I concluded to send you a spinning- 
wheel, which I hope you will accept as a small token of my sincere love 
and affection. 

‘Sister, farewell, and remember that modesty, as it makes the most 
homely virgin amiable and charming, so the want of it infallibly renders 
the most perfect beauty disagreeable and odious. But when that brightest 
of female virtues shines among other perfections of body and mind in the 
same person, it makes the woman more lovely than an angel. Excuse this 
freedom, and use the same with me. 

‘I am, dear Jenny, your loving brother, 
*B. FRANKLIN.’ 
* * * * 


*To Mrs ABIAH FRANKLIN. 


* Philadelphia, [date uncertain. } 

*Honorep Moruer,— We received your kind letter of the 2d instant, 
by which we are glad to hear you still enjoy such a measure of health, not- 
withstanding your great age. We read your writing very easily. I never 
met with a word in your letters but what I could easily understand, for 
though the hand is not always the best, the sense makes everything plain. 

‘ As to your grandchildren, Will is now nineteen years of age, a tall pro- 
per youth, and much of a beau. He acquired a habit of idleness on the Ex- 
pedition, but begins of late to apply himself to business, and I hope will be- 
come an industrious man. He imagined his father had got enough for him, 
but I have assured him that | intend to — what | have myself, if it 
feeate God that | live long enough ; and as he by no means wants acuteness, 

e can see by my going on, that I mean to be as good as my word. 

‘Sally grows a fine girl, and is extremely industrious with her needle, 
and delights in her work. She is of a most affectionate temper, and perfectly 
dutiful and obliging to her parents, and to all. Perhaps | flatter myself 
too much, but I have hopes that she will prove an ingenious, sensible, 
ee and worthy woman, like her aunt Jenny. She goes to the dancing 
school. 

‘For my own part, at present, I pass my time agreeably enough. I en- 
joy, through mercy, a tolerable share of health. I read a great deal, 
ie a little, do a little business for myself, now and then for others, re- 
tire when I can, and f° into company when I please; so the years roll 
round, and the last will come, when 1 would rather have it said, He lived 
usefully, than He died rich. 

‘Cousins Josiah and Sally are well, and I believe will do well, for they 
are an industrious loving young couple ; but they want a little more stock 
to go on smoothly with their business. 

* My love to brother and sister Mecom, and their children, and to all my 
relations in general. 

‘1 am your dutiful son, 
*B. FRANKLIN.’ 


We shall select a few letters: that most eloquently illustrate the commu- 
nion of ming as well as heart he held with his female friends : 


‘To Miss CarTHeRINE Ray. 
‘ Philadelphia, 11th September, 1775. 
‘ Begone, business, for an hour at least, and let me chat a little with my 


Katy. 
5 pa now before me, my dear girl, three of your favors, viz. of March 
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the 3d, March the 30th, and May the Ist. The first I received just before I 
set out on a long journey, and the others while I was on that journey, which 
held me near six weeks. Since my return, I have been in such a perpetual 
hurry of public affairs of various kinds, as renders it impracticable for me 
to keep up my private correspondences, even those that afforded me the 
greatest pleasure. 

‘ You ask in your last, how I do, and what I am doing, and whether every 
body loves me yet, and why I make them do so. 

‘In regard to the first, I can say, thanks to God, that I do not remember 
I was ever better. I still relish all the pleasures of life, that a temperate 
man can in reason desire, and through favor I have them all in my power. 
This happy situation shall continue as long as God pleases, who knows 
what is best for his creatures, and I hope will enable me to bear with 
patience and dutiful submission any change he may think fit to make, that 
is less agreeable. As to the second question, I must confess (but don’t you 
be jealous), that many more people love me now, than ever did before ; for 
since I saw you, I have been enabled to do some general services to the 
country, and to the army, for which both have thanked and praised me, and 
say they love me. “They say so, as you used to do; andif I were to 
ask any favors of them, they would, perhaps, as readily refuse me; so that 
I find little real advantage in being beloved, but it pleases my humor. 

‘ Now it is near four months since I have been favored with a single 
line from you; but I will not be angry with you, because it is my fault. 
I ran in debt to you three or four letters, and as I did not pay, you would 
not trust me any more, and you had some reason. But, believe me, I am 
honest, and though I should never make equal returns, you shall see I will 
keep fair accounts. Equal returns I can never make, though I should 
write you by every post: for the pleasure I-receive from one of yours is 
more than you can have from two of mine. The small news, the domestic 
occurrences among our friends, the natural pictures you draw of persons, 
the sensible observations and reflections you make, and the easy, chatty 
manner in which you express everything, all contribute to heighten the 
pleasure ; and the more, as they remind me of those hours and miles, that 
we talked away so agreeably, even in a winter journey, a wrong road, and 
a soaking shower. 

‘1 long to hear whether you have continued ever since in that monas- 
tery; * or have broke into the world again, doing pretty mischief; how 
the lady Wards do, and how many of them are married, or about it; what 
is become of Mr B. and Mr L., and what is the state of your own heart at 
this instant? But that, perhaps, I ought not to know; and, therefore, I 
will not conjure, as you sometimes say I do. If I could conjure, it should 
be to know what was that oddest question about me that ever was thought 
of, which you tell me a lady had just sent to ask you. 

‘I commend your prudent resolutions, in the article of granting favors 
to lovers. But if I were courting you, I could not heartily approve such 
conduct. I should even be malicious enough to say you were too knowing, 
and tell you the old story of the Girl and the Miller. I enclose you the 
songs you write for, and with them your Spanish letter with a translation. 
I honor that honest Spaniard for loving you. It showed the goodness of his 
taste and judgment. But you must forget him, and bless some worthy 
young Englishman. 


You have spun a long thread, five thousand and twentytwo yards. It will. 


reach almost from Rhode Island hither. I wish I had hold of one end of it, 
to pull you tome. But you would break it rather than come. The cords 
of love and friendship are longer and stronger, and in times past have drawn 
me farther; even back from England to Philadelphia. I guess that some 
of the same kind will one day draw you out of that Island. 


* Block Island. 
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you sent me. The Irish peo- 


‘1 was extremely pleased with the 
. ple, who have seen it, say it is the right sort; but I cannot learn that we 
} ave anything like it here. 
‘These cheeses, particularly one of them, were excellent. All our 
j friends have tasted it, and all agree that it exceeds any English cheese they 
{ ever tasted. 
i ‘Mrs Franklin was very proud, that a young lady should have so much 
; regard for her old husband, as to send him such a present. We talk of you 
# everytime it comes to table. She is sure you are a sensible girl, and a 
} notable housewife, and talks of bequeathing me to you as a legacy ; but I 
ought to wish you a better, and hope she will live these hundred years ; for 
{ we are grown old together, and if she has any faults, I am so used to them 
that I don’t perceive them ; as the song says, 
i ** Some faults we have all, and so may my Joan, 
But then they ’re exceedingly small 
And now I’m used to ’em they ’re just like my own, 
[ acarcely can see them at all, 
y dear friends, 
I scarcely can see them at all.” 


“ 
| Indeed, I begin to think she has none, as I think of you. And since she 
{ is willing | should love you, as much as you are willing to be loved by 
me, let us join in wishing the old lady a long life and a happy. 
: ‘ With her respectful compliments to you, to your good mother and sis- 
; ters, present mine, though unknown, and believe me to be, dear girl, 
‘ Your affectionate friend 
j ‘and humble servant, 
‘B. FRANKLIN.’ 


‘P. S. Sally says, ‘ Papa, my love to Miss Katy.’ — If it was not quite 
unreasonable, I should desire you to write to me every post, whether you 
hear from me or not. As to your spelling, don’t let those laughing girls put 

q you out of conceit with it. *Tis the best in the world, for every letter of 
7 it stands for something.’ 
* 


* * * ” * * 


*To Miss STEVENSON.” 
‘Craven Street, 28 September, 1768. 


* Dear Pou.ty,—The objection you make to rectifying our alphabet, ¢ that 
it will be attended with inconveniences and difficulties,’ is a natural one ; for 
it always occurs when any reformation is proposed, whether in religion, gov- 
ernment, laws, and even down as low as roads and wheel-carriages. The 
true question, then, is not whether there will be any difficulties or incon- 
veniences, but whether the difficulties may not be surmounted, and whether 
the conveniences will not, on the whole, be greater than the inconve- 
niences. In this case, the difficulties are only in the beginning of the prac- 
tice. When they are overcome, the advantages are lasting. To either you 
or me, who spell well in the present mode, I imagine the difficulty of 
changing that mode for the new is not so great, but that we might per- 
fectly get over it in a week’s time. 

‘ As t@ those, who do not spell well, if the two difficulties are compared, 
namely, that of teaching them true spelling in the present mode, and that 
of teaching them the new alphabet, and the new spelling according to it, 
I am confident that the latter would be by far the least. They naturally 
fall into the new method already, as much as the imperfection of their al- 


* Dr Franklin had contriveda scheme for a new alpbabet, inawhich, by the use of six new 
characters and certain changes in the vowels, all the words in the language would be spelled 
according to the natural sounds of the letters. He amused himself with teaching this ulpha- 
bet to Miss Stevenson, and the present letter was written in the characters of the new scheme. 


1t is here transcribed into the common orthography. 
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phabet will admit of. Their present bad spelling is only bad, because con- 
trary to the present bad rules. The difficulty of learning to spell well in the 
old way is so great, that few attain it, thousands and thousands writing on 
to old age, without ever being able to acquire it. It is, besides, a difficulty 
continually increasing, as the sound gradually varies more and more from 
the spelling, and to foreigners it makes the learning to pronounce our lan- 
guage, as written in our books, almost impossible. 

‘ Now, as to the inconveniences you mention, the first is, ‘that all our 
etymologies would be lost, and consequently we could not ascertain the 
meaning of many words.’ Etymologies are at present very uncertain ; but 
such as they are, the old books would still preserve them, and etymologists 
would there find them. Words in the course of time change their meanings, 
as well as their spelling and pronunciation, and we do not look to etymolo- 
gy for their present meanings. If { should calla man aknave and a villain, 
he would hardly be satisfied with my mer him, that one of the words 
originally signified only a lad or servant; and the other an under-ploughman, 
or the inhabitant of a village. It is from present usage only, that the mean- 
ing of words is to be determined. 

‘Your second inconvenience is, ** that the distinction between words of dif- 
ferent meaning and similar sound would be destroyed.” That distinction is 
already destroyed in pronouncing them; and you rely on the sense alone of the 
sentence to ascertain which of the several words, similar in sound, we intend. 
If this is sufficient in the rapidity of discourse, it will be much more so in 
written sentences, which may be read leisurely, and attended to more par- 
ticularly in case of difficulty, than you can attend to a past sentence, while 
a speaker is hurrying you along with new ones. 

‘ Your third inconvenience is, that “all the books already written would 
be useless.” This inconvenience would only come on gradually, in a course 
of ages. You, and I, and other now living readers, would hardly forget the 
use of them. People would long learn to read the old writing, though 
they practised the new. And the inconvenience is not greater, than what 
has actually happened in a similar case in Italy. Formerly, its inhabitants 
all spoke and wrote Latin; as the language changed, the spelling followed 
it. Itis true, that, at present, a mere unlearned Italian cannot read the 
Latin books, though they are still read and understood by many. But, if the 
spelling had never been changed, he would now have found it much more 
difficult to read and write his own language, for written words would have 
had no relation to sounds, they would only have stood for things; so that, if 
he would express in writing the idea he has, when he sounds the word 
Vescovo, he must use the letters Episcopus. In short, whatever the dif- 
ficulties and inconyeniences now are, they will be more easily surmounted 
now, than hereafter ; and some time or other it must be done, or our writin 
will become the same with the Chinese, as to the difficulty of learning <a 
using it. And it would already have been such, if we had continued the 
Saxon spelling and writing, used by our forefathers.’ 


* * * * * * 


We will give a few selections from several letters: 


Enthusiasm. —‘ You ought not to wish yourself an enthusiast. They 
have, indeed, their imaginary satisfactions and pleasures, but these are often 
balanced by imaginary pains and mortification. You can continue to be a 

1 girl, and thereby lay a solid foundation for expected future happiness, 
without the enthusiasm that may perhaps be necessary to some others. As 
those beings, who have a good sensible instinct, have no need of reason, so 
those, who have reason to regulate their actions, have no occasion for en- 
thusiasm.’ 


A Mother’s Duties —‘ You cannot be more pleased in talking about 
your children, your methods of instructing them, and the progress they 
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make, than I am in hearing it, and in finding, that, instead of following 
the idle amusements, which both your fortune and the custom of the age 
might have led you into, your delight and your duty go together, by em- 
ploying your time in the education of your offspring. This is following 
nature and reason, instead of fashion, than which nothing is more becoming 
the character of a woman of sense and virtue.’ 


Bad Spelling.— ‘You need not be concerned, in writing to me, about 
your bad spelling ; for, in my opinion, as our alphabet now stands, the bad 
spelling, or what is called so, is generally the best, as conforming to the 
sound of the letters and of the words. ‘To give you an instance. A gentle- 
man received a letter, in which were these words,— Vot finding Brown at 
hom, J delivered your meseg to his yf. The gentleman finding it bad spell- 
ing, and therefore not very intelligible, pak his lady to help him read it. 
Between them they picked out the meaning of all but yf, which they could 
not understand. e lady proposed calling her chambermaid, because 
Betty, says she, has the best knack at reading bad spelling of any one I 
know. tty came, and was surprised that neither Sir nor Madam could 
tell what yf was. ‘* Why,”’-says she, “yf spells wife, what else can it 
spell?” And, indeed, it is a much better, as well as shorter method of 
spelling wife, than Doubleyou, i, ef, e, which in reality spells Doubleyifey.” 

One thing deserves particular remark — these letters exhibit no trace of 
the infidel. On the contrary, the spirit of christian trust in and submission 
to God is manifested in a manner which shows that in heart Doctor Frank- 
lin was never an unbeliever, however in some of his speculations, the 


pride of reason may have shown itself in doubts and cavils. 


‘Lorp Nrat, A Romance Four Cantros,—Tue Wizarp’s 

Grave, Erc.”— By J. M. M. New York, John Doyle. pp. 276. 

We like the dedication, (to O’Connell,) the short, pithy preface, and the 
little, fanciful introductory legend: — we might say, indeed, that we pre- 
ferred them to anything else in the book — but it is more than possible that 
the generality of readers would differ from us in this respect. Indeed, there 
are some passages in the opening scenes of the first and principal poem, 


‘ Lord Nial,’ which pleased us much. There isa truly beautiful deserip- 


tion of scenery, beginning, 
‘Oh! ’ tis a world so wild and fair, 
So free from earthly stain and care, 
An angel might seclude him there, 
Content through endless hours : —’ 


which carries us on through several pages untired — 
* And there were banks and caves and dells, 
And winding pathways paved with shells, 
And brooklets flowing to the brink, 
And wild deer bending there to drink, 
And young birds, with their hearts of glee, 
° Leaping about so merrily ;’ &c, &c, 
and the continuing address, 
‘Come thou! Oh thou, whose dear blue eye,’ 
is quite pretty. 
By the by, we would hint to our author in passing, not to be too sure of 
what he now, in common with other young enthusiasts, evidently imagines 


himself possessed of —the most exalted idea of woman ; when the first 
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glow of young conception passes off, he will, perchance, see her as she is, 
and will look back with a smile on his present description. We wish him 
too, in all charity, more refined ideas of love than those which permit him 
to speak (as he does in one of the notes) concerning Quentin Durward and 
his lady. 


Occasionally he gives us a few lines embodying some striking truth — for 
instance, 


‘’ T is less the feeling than the fear 
Makes all our ills so hard to bear ;’ 
and, again, 
‘ We never know how deep the abyss 
That yawns beneath the precipice, 
Until we have trembled on its brink.—’ 


We think few will sympathize with his hero in the expression: — 


‘ And every glance confessed 
That he had rather breathe with men, 
Than dwell among the blessed—’ 


unless the author means us for ‘ men’ to read ‘ Mary.’ 
The following is a fine and true sentiment. 


‘Oh ! why will freemen aid the slave 
To hunt the wretched, crush the brave ? 
It should be theirs the weak to save, 

Nor join the stronger side. — 


There is a simple <nd sweet little piece which we read with more plea- 
sure than any of the miscellaneous poems, — which, as the fairest specimen 
we could give, — shall appear entire. 


THE DEATH OF THE LITTLE BIRD. 


The sun above the smiling world 
In silver glory rose, ° 
And wakened flowers, their leaves unfurled, 
Fresh from their late repose ; — 
That hour I left my chamber’s gloom 
And sought the upland free, 
And thought in such a world of bloom 
How happy man should be. 


A little bird sat on a thorn, 
And Oh! I never heard, 
For many a day, until that morn, 
So sweet a little bird. 
His bower was sheltered from the breeze 
That softly sighed along, 
So, well I knew the fairy trees 
Were dancing to his song. 


’'T was sweet— that little songster’s smile 
And "2-4 his spangled plume, — 
And Oh! his joyous heart the while 


Was bounding in its bloom. 

He loosed his fair and fairy wings 
And left his native spray, 

But still the tiny forest rings 
Responsive to his lay. 
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Now, high in air his song is heard, 
But still the echoes rang, 

And then I blessed that little bird, 
So beauteously he sang. 

But as he sang, a ruffian gun 
Was levelled at his head, 

And ere his last sweet note was done, 
That little bird was dead! 


He fell beneath his own fair tree, — 
Among whose branches oft 

He poured his soul in minstrelsy, 
So beautiful and soft ; 

And as I gazed, that gloomy hour, 
Upon the warbler slain, 

I would have given my fortune’s dower 
To hear him sing again. 


An Account oF Jane C. RipeR, THE SPRINGFIELD SoMNAMBU- 
List. The substance of which was delivered as a Lecture before the 
Springfield Lyceum. By L. W. Belden, M.D. Springfield, [Mass.] G. 
& C. Belden. 

The case of this young girl is an interesting illustration of the Phrenolo- 
gical division of the human faculties. We think few can read this record, 
made, evidently, by an accurate, impartial and reflecting physician, without 
feeling convinced that the mind is manifested through the brain, according 
to the condition of its organs; and that these depend on physical causes. 
Dr Belden introduces the following observations on the powers of the mind, 
from a manuscript lecture of Dr Woodward’s, and he agrees with the former 
gentleman in the estimate he has formed of the justice of the opinions and 
the appropriate manner in which they are expressed. 


‘That the mind is dependent upon, and intimately connected with phy- 
sical development, is one of the fundamental principles of physiology. It 
is useless to shut our eyes against the facts on this subject, and blindly to 
doubt, while every step in the progress of physiological science shows an 
intimate union between the physical system and the mind. In the com- 
mencement of our career the two systems are alike feeble, helpless, and 
imperfect. The limbs, though complete in organization, are almost wholly 
powerless. The organs of sense, too, though perfectly formed, are capable 
of conveying to the mind only the simplest ideas, or the most indistinct and 
confused impressions, all of which are transitory, and require frequent rep- 
etition in order to convey any clear, distinct knowledge to the mind. 

‘ This indissoluble union and connexion is evinced by the fact that the 
body and mind both repose together ; that one is never healthy and vigorous 
while the other is“feeble and infirm. The phenomena of disease show that 
one Cannot be disturbed without the other unites in the suffering, and par- 
takes of the evil. In Apoplexy, Catalepsy, and Syncope, the mind is appa- 
rently annihilated. A state of complete insensibility takes piace for a time — 
all the efforts that we can make cannot restore consciousness till the physical 
powers are again renovated. Sensibility then returns, and all the mental 
energies, for a while so dormant, are awakened to life and restored to vigor. 
In injuries of the brain by compression or concussion, the same phenomena 
take place ; and, if the injury is serious, the functions of the brain are never 
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performed again, and a total loss of intellect exhibited in idiotism ; or an 
irregular performance of these functions, and incurable insanity is the 
result. 

* And how are we to account for the influence of age upon the mind, which 
apparently destroys it, so well as to suppose the physical system is unfit for 
its manifestation? If the mind were independent of the body, it would lose 
none of its functions by a decay of the latter; and such a decay under such 
circumstances, would inevitably lead to the conclusion that the mind is anni- 
hilated when the man ceases to exist. On the other hand, the intimate 
connexion there is between a sound body and vigorous mind shows that the 
latter may act in a new sphere with all the energy of pristine existence. 

‘ Let us illustrate this by a familiar example. Suppose that an experi- 
enced player on a violin should take an excellent instrument, well tuned and 
well strung, and make music upon it of the finest kind. He continues to 
play, and after a while a string wears out and is broken —a key gives way 
and will no longer do its office. He still plays on— the music becomes 
more and more imperfect, till finally the instrument is destroyed. Does 
this prove that the player has lost his skill? Surety not — the instrument 
only is worn out. 

‘So with the mind — when one and another sense and faculty is lost, and 
finally, in old age, every vestige of mind is obliterated — to all appearances 
blotted out forever. —It is far from being the fact; and this deceptive ap- 
pearance is all attributable to the decay of the physical system, by which 
system only these manifestations of mind are apparent; and a new state of 
existence, like a resuscitation from syncope or asphyxia, will bring forth the 
mind with all its vigor and intelligence. And, may it not be that all the 
knowledge which has, for the whole life, been treasured up, will at once be 
brought to remembrance; and the energies of the mind, by the new im- 
pulses that shall then be given them, will be a thousand fold greater than 
they ever have been in their primitive existence? Thisisaview of the 
subject which'I have long contemplated, and which, for some time, I have 
believed to be true. My opinion is, that all knowledge once impressed on 
the mind, remains indelibly fixed there, and only requires strong stimulus 
to callit forth. In typhus fever, somnambulism, and other affections of the 
brain and nervous system, subjects long forgotten recur with freshness to the 
mind, and are repeated with facility and detail. In insanity past impres- 
sions return to the recollection with pristine freshness : —in dreaming, how 
many facts are presented to the mind, which have been for years apparently 
lost, because no stimulus sufficiently active has been applied to call them 
forth. Forgotten languages recur to the memory in disease ; and insane 
people sometimes communicate their ideas in languages of which before 
they retained no recollection. 

‘If it should prove in a future state of existence, that all the knowledge 
which we gain in this world will, by the increased energy of mind, be 
restored to the recollection, and be at the command of the will, andin the 
grand designs of the Almighty Intelligence we shall be unceasingly con- 
scious both of the present and past, how exalted will be the future destiny 
of man, and how ought we to adore the wisdom and benevolence of the 
Deity!’ 

For the story of the Somnambulist, we refer to the book itself, a little vol- 


ume which will well repay perusal. 


SAMUEL, oR First Rexireious Lessons. From Abbotts’ Magazine. 


This good little work is designed to assist mothers in their efforts to pro- 
mote the ‘ earliest possible conversion’ of their children. To every mother 
who feels solicitous for the moral improvement of her little children, it will 


be a most valuable aid. 
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JouRNAL oF A ReEstpENCE 1N and Tour THROUGH 
ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, AND ITAty, with 
a Memoir of the Author, and Extracts from his Religious Papers. 
Compiled from the Manuscripts of the late Henry B. McLellan. By 
I. McLellan, Jr. Boston: Allen & Ticknor. pp. 377. 


This is a neat, respectable looking volume, and we take pleasure in com- 
mending it to the public favor. The character of Henry McLellan, pure in 
sentiment, ardent in piety, active in the discharge of all his duties, is just such 
an one as should be held up as a model for our young men, when we would 
illustrate the axiom that the good are the great. There isa simplicity in 
his style, and a sincerity in all that he says, which charm us as the image of 
truth and nature; and few, we think, will rise from the perusal of his 
Journal, without being instructed as well as gratified. His days on earth 
were few, but he seems to have improved every moment; and in his short 
span of twentytwo years, he has left memorials of his worth and talents 
which well deserve to be cherished by his countrymen. 

The Memoir is prepared with excellent judgment, and with a sympathy 
in the feelings of the deceased which adds warmth and beauty to the traits 
of character delineated. From this Memoir we learn that Henry McLellan 
was a native of Vermont, but came, when young, with his parents, to 
Boston, where they now reside. He graduated at Harvard in 1829 : soon 
after he retired to Andover, the well known seat of the orthodox Theolo- 
gical Seminary. Here he became impressed with a deep sense of his re- 
ligious responsibilities — and concluded to devote himself to the ministry. 
The preparation for his duties was his great aim, and he repaired to 
Edinburgh to enjoy the instructions of Dr Chalmers. The record of his 
residence in old ‘ Edina,’ is the most interesting portion of the volume ; the 
hospitable attentions he received from many distinguished individuals is a 
flattering testimonial of his worth, and very honorable to the generous char- 
acter of the inhabitants. 

For these attentions he was duly grateful, yet his sensibility does not 
mislead his judgment ; his fine mind always preserves its moral balance, and 
the subject of paramount interest to his heart is not society, but the religion 
that gives society its best and holiest attraction. It is worthy of notice that 
these feelings seem to grow more intense and active in Paris — that licen- 
tious city, — than in Edinburgh even, thus showing his stability in the good 
part he had chosen. In his Diary is a solemn renewal of his covenant with 
God, written just before he commenced his tour on the continent — which 
we extract, as evincing the source from whence he drew the strength which 
enabled him to resist temptation : — 


‘I. That I will more diligently regard thy word and providence; and 
cease not by prayer and supplication to draw more frequently and more sin- 
cerely near to thee. And especially that in the daily walks and intercourse 
of life I will endeavor to avoid those objects and subjects which savor of 
death, and which cause the heart to wander far from God and the Saviour. 
And farther, that as far as it is consistent with circumstances and propriety, to 
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render divine truth, wisdom and mercy the subjects of my conversation and 

thoughts, and always look for the hidden connexion of God with all things, 

thus to make every study, prospect and pleasure ultimately subserve his 
lory. 

‘II. That for this purpose I will more faithfully attend to every study, 
conversation, and duty, that my privileges may not be in vain in the 
Lord. 

‘III. That I will carefully and prayerfully avoid everything which tends 
to excite or cherish the fell passions of my corrupt nature. i do, oh God ! 
make a covenant between my eyes and all other senses and thee, that 
—~ them sin may not have dominion over me. Do thou graciously 
ratify it. 

‘IV. Determine to visit no object from mere curiosity, until fully satisfied 
that its influences on my mind will be beneficial. 

‘V. Determine by the grace of God to subdue my pride — 1. To disregard 
the looks, whether of praise or scorn, of men. 2. To hold all flatteries, ex- 
cept the return of a good conscience, worthless. 3. Not to be led into 
useless expense, by the fear, or unsuitable and unwarranted expectations of 
society. 4. To dare to do right, according to the standard of the Bible and 
example of Christ, with independence and simplicity, and without a ridicu- 
lous pride of heart. 

‘VI. To speak cautiously, yet firmly, on all topics. To listen attentively 
to all opinions as in the presence of God. 

‘VIL. To be watchful in trifles. 

‘ VIII. To think more of eternal objects. 

‘IX. To restrain my appetites. 

‘X. To be more attentive whilst at church. To unite more feelingly in 
every exercise. To exclude every wordly thought. To abstain from all 
idle curiosity. , 

‘XI. Each day to remember in confession each specific sin of thought, or 
word or deed.’ 


His observations, during his journeyings in England, show that he clearly 
and closely considered those subjects of general interest which are usually 
discussed by travellers. 


‘I do not feel disposed to say much of Manchester. It was to me still less 
pleasing than Liverpool. The number of its factories, however, is astonish- 
ing. I will not attempt a description of any of them; but I must say in 
general that their machinery did not appear so new as that of the manufac- 
tories at Lowell, whilst the appearance of the workmen was altogether such 
as I had been led to anticipate by the dark descriptions which have been 
drawn of them. How different from the well dressed, healthy factory girls of 
our manufacturing towns. J could not but anxiously inquire into the cause. 
If it originates in the nature of the factories themselves, better had our wheels 
cease, and the busy shuttle move no more ; better those bright towns, which 
like Aladdin’s palace have sprung up as it were by magic in a single night, 
with factories, and stores, and dwelling-houses, and churches, filled with 
an active, moral, and happy population, should be merged in the wilderness 
again, and our maidens go back to their rural habitations, and our youn 
men go forth with the morning to scatter the grain, and follow the pe 
through the yielding furrow. But I do not believe, though I certainly did 
at first, that this poverty, and paleness and debility, arises from the very 
nature of factories. On the contrary I conceive it can be distinctly traced 
in the English system, to other causes. I will briefly enumerate them. Ist. 
Itis actually known that even very young children are employed in labor 
from ten to fourteen hours a day. 2d. But a small proportion of them attend 
to the sacred duties of the Sabbath. 3. Temperance Societies are scarce 
known and hardly at all encouraged hy the owners of these factories. 4th. 
Comparatively few of them are instructed even in the earliest rudiments of 
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education. 5th. The influence of the poor laws; and lastly, nearly the 
whole weight of taxation in England falls upon the poor. 1 will not touch 
the matter further at this time, as 1 shall throw out hints upon these subjects 
in connexion with conversations which I enjoyed with distinguished men in 


England upon these topics.’ 

He passed two years abroad, and seems to have made many valuable ac- 
quaintances, and not a few firm friends. He returned to Boston, in June, 
1832, ardent in the hope of doing good; and in August was removed, as we 
sincerely trust, to a better and brighter world. _ His friends, while weeping 
the loss of so much excellence, have the consolation that his memory will be 
blessed ; — his parents— would they exchange their dead son, for any living 
one ? 

Memotrs AND Poems or Puittis WHEATLEY. native African and 

a Slave. Boston: G. W. Light. 

A corrected edition of this unpretending little work — unpretending, yet 
in many things so remarkable — has lately beenissued. Did our space allow 
we should be glad to make some extracts from the Memoir. It is power- 
fully written, and does credit to the head and heart of the writer. It con- 
tains a more instructive moral than a thousand homilies could enforce — for 
it shows the benign influence of gentle and kind treatment on the genius of 
that unfortunate race, whom all will pity, though some cannot yet be per- 
suaded there is any remedy for their case. , 

As for the Poems, much might be justly said of their intrinsic value — the 
style of versification in some reminds us of the flowery ease of Pope, nor are 
they unworthy of comparison in some other respects ; — we would instance 
the lines to ‘S.. M.’—‘On Imagination,’ and several others ; while the longest 
poem, ‘ Niobe in distress for her children slain by Apollo,’ has a sustained 
power and interest, which, though not very remarkable in themselves, are 
a strong proof of native talent in their writer. As a whole, the little volume 
possesses a deep interest for the philanthropist and Christian of every section 
of our country. To the heart of woman it should be precious, for it shows 
her sex, both as mistress and slave, in an amiable and elevated light. 


Key & Biddle, Philadelphia, have published — 

‘ Young Lady’s Own Book. A manual of Intellectual Improvement and 
Moral Deportment. By the author of the Young Man’s Own Book. 

A Mother’s First Thoughts. By. the author of ‘ Faith’s Telescope.’ 

Examples, or Family Scenes. 

The Progressive Experience of the Heart. By Mrs Stevens. 

The Young Lady’s Sunday Book. A practical manual of the Christian 
duties of piety, benevolence, and self-government, prepared with particular 
reference to the formation of Female Character. 

Miriam, or the Power of Truth. 

[The above works are all designed for Ladies, and we recommend them 


as highly deserving the attention of our sex. 
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